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New ” Macuillan Farm, Garden and Outdoor Books 








° ’ —_——Edited by L. H. Bailey 
Bailey Ss New The fullest, most authoritative, up-to- 


e Sate work « on Horticulture, entirely new 
Standard Cyclopedia and superseding the old Cyclopedia of 


American Horticulture, issued fourteen 
of Horticulture eee 


Will increase the efficiency of every plant grower 
The New York NATION’S opinion 


** No one who knows anything at all about the literature of gardening needs to be told that the 
Cyclopedia is unique. It is the Bible and Britannica of the garden-folk, amateur and professional 
alike. And the remarkable thing is that, while it is fundamentally a work of reference, it also con- 
tains limitless quantities of good reading of the sort dear to the heart of the garden enthusiast.” 

Six Volumes. Richly Illustrated. Volume One. Now Ready. $6.00 net 


THE BEGINNER’S GARDEN BOOK. By ALLEN | COMMERCIAL GARDENING. Edited by JOHN 














FRENCH. Author of “How to Grow Vegetables,” etc. | WEATHERS. The most practical and scientific work 
Just the book for the amateur gardener and beginner of | for Market Gardeners and Growers, Nurserymen, Fruit, 
whatever age. Illustrated. $1.00 net | Flower and Vegetable Growers. Written by specialists 


Four Vols. Colored illustrations. $15.00 the set. 

FIELD CROP PRODUCTION. By GEORGE LIVING- THE CORN CROPS. By E. G. MONTGOMERY 
STON (Ohio State Univ.). A work based on actual ex- (Cornell University). Explains the best methods for the 
periment, and pointing out from every direction the maximum production of Maize, Kafirs and Sorghums, in 


“better” way of raising field crops. the United States and Canada. Illustrated. $1.60 net 
Illustrated. $1.40 net 


THE FARM WOODLOT. By E. G. CHEYNEY and J. 

FARM STRUCTURES. By K. J. T. EKBLAW (Univ. G. WENTLING (University of Minnesota). Covers the 

of Illinois). A practical work which enables the farmer whole subject of raising forests and producing timber as 
to solve his own particular building problems. part of a farming business. 
Illustrated. $1.75 net Illustrated. $1.50 net. Ready shortly 
CHEMISTRY AND ITS RELATIONS TO DAILY 
THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS. By NELSON S. LIFE. By LOUIS KAHLENBERG and EDWIN B. 
Mayo (Kansas State Agric. Coll.). Concise and popular HART (University of Wisconsin). A work of consider- 
advice on the care and the common ailments of farm | able value for the home, the school and the field 
animals. Illustrated. $1.50 net Illustrated. $1.25 net 
I. THE SUBURBAN GARDEN GUIDE Il. THINGS MOTHER USED TO MAKE 
By Parker Thayer Barnes By Lydia Maria Gurney 
“The best, most compact, and handiest of garden manuals The good, old-fashioned, but ever new, recipes for the best 
published.” Cloth, 50 cents net products of kitchen cookery. Cloth, 50 cents net 
From THE MACMILLAN STANDARD LIBRARY Series 
THE PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK. By L.H. Bailey and C.E. | A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL FARMING. By John McLennan 
unn. “Presents facts only that have been p-oved, and “Places before the reader in the simplest terms a means of 
which are capable of application.” assistance in the ordinary problems of farming."’ 

HOW TO GROW VEGETABLES. By Allen French. “Gives no! A SELF-SUPPORTING HOME. By Kate V. St. Maur. “A detailed 
only » convenient and reliable planting-table, but particular account of al] the work necessary in every branch of hus 
att ntion to the culture of the ve, etables. bandry to be met with on the smal! farm 

HOW TO KEEP BEES FOR PROFIT. By D. Everett Lyon. “Gives 

HOW TO KEEP HENS FOR PROFIT. By C.S. Valentine. ‘5: gin- the life history of the bee family. and tells how to start an 

ners and seasoned poultrymen will find in it much of value.” | apiary and care for it."’ 


Handsomely bound. Decorated:overs. Illustrated, each volume, 50 cen‘s net 


oscrinsave.v.y. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °s2n xcsac" 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE 
OF DANTE 

(William Belden Noble Lectures, 


the Rr. Kev. WILLIAM 
Canon of Weatminster, 
Closet to the King 


Dante as the world’s great interpreter of 
religious experience its the subject f this 
study, iteelf an interpretation of charm and 
fresh analytical power Dante's own life ts 
considered as precursor and parallel to the 
drama of the soul in the Divina Commedia 
The Ulustrations, reproduced from ancient por 
traite of Dante and the ‘Irawings In Lord 
Vernon's famous edition of the Inferno, fur 
nish an unusual added interest. Price, $1.59 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 


1912-13) 
Borp Car- 
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Educational 





Camp Algonquin “Siarseison™ 
A camp where boys are busy all the time. 
Where they learn something worth while. 
From which they return strong physically 
and strong in character. Send for booklet. 
Edwin De Meritte, Principal De Meritte 
School. 815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








| New Jersey, Morristown. 
‘Morristown School 20%, P separatory 


Boys. Small classes; partial self-government. Su- 

| Pervised sports; new gymnasium. Lower School 
Advisory Board—President Hibben, Princeton: 
| Dean Hurlbut, Harvard; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Jr., Secretary of Yale: Dean Keppel, Columbia; 
President Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation. 


College Preparatory 





The Misses Kirk's College Preparatory School 
Offers unique opportunities for individual work in 
all college preparatory subjects, combined with 
the advantages of school life. Prepares especially 
for Bryn Mawr. Twelve boarders. Faculty of eight 
teachers. Outdoor gymnastics. 

P. O. Box 804, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER,COL 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
for girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 





Foreign Dealers in Rare Books, 
Prints, Etc. 








A Special Offer of a Very Remarkable Literary 
and Artistic Publication 


THE YELLOW BOOK 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. 


Literary Editor HENRY HARLAND 
Fine Art Ed. AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


Complete from ite beginning in April, 1894, to 
ite termination in April, 1897. 


13 vols. sm. 4to. 

Bound in Yellow Cloth, with Design by 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Published at $19.50 net 

Now Offered at 





The volumes of “THE YELLOW BOOK” 
are interesting from cover to cover, and con- 
sidered as a set of books, have been justi- 
fiably called The Yellow Book Classics. 











HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Evexitr O. Fiske & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston,2a Park St. Denver, 317 Mas. Tem. 
New York, 156FifthAy. Portland, 316 Journal Bd. 
Washington, 1847 U St. Berkeley,2161 Shatt’k Av. 
Chicago, 28E.JacksonBd. Los Angeles,343DouglasBd. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 





Harlan P. French, Pres. Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-two years of successful ex- 
perience in bringing together good schools and 
geod teachers. Send for Bulletin, 81 Chapel St., 
Albany, N. Y. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON, MA 
THACHERS AND OFFICERS WANTED 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
Director, JAMES LEB LOVE, formerly of Harvard. 





HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 
43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., ENGLAND 


BOOKS 














For Study, Recreation, on 
every conceivable Subject 
and for all Examinations. The largest stock of 
Second-hand Books in the world. Second-hand at 
Half Price. Over 1,000,000 volumes in strictly 
classified order. New Books 25% Discount. Cat- 
alogue No. 946 Free. State wants. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
—— ENGLAND 


BOOKS— All 
matter on what subject; 
wanted; I can get you any 
when in England, call and inspect my stock of 
50.000 rare books. RAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, England. 


out-of-print books supplied, no 
write me, stating books 
book ever published; 





THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. 
| RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND. SCHOOLS 











Position Wanted 


| 
‘POSITION WITH PUBLISHER 


scientific or philosophical literature, 
or other similar work, desired by schol- 
arship man in science with university ex- 
perience, familiar with philosophical lit- 
erature, and with knowledge of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. Best of 
references. Address Box K, care The 
Nation. 





ART, ARCHITECTURE, Illustrated Books, 
Etchings, Old Prints, Bindings. Catalogue post 
free. E. WEYHE, Second-hand Bookseller, 64 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


BOOKS (second-hand) in all branches. Cata- 

logues post free, including rare MSS., privately 
printed items, etc. Herbert E. Gorfin, 82a, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W. C. 











Bays Miniature Law Library. 
thes Only complete work on Com- 
[ . * mercial law. Contains Legal 
TEEEEELE he Forms of all kinds. Should be 
— \s in every Library. Fits the pock- 
Ae Rl) eeewee eae ee ct. 9 volumes $12.00. Safe 
CUS Eo5> LAW counsellor. Worth its weight 
in gold. 2000 pages. Order Now. Sent on approval. 
CALLAGHAN & ©0O., Law Publishers, CHICAGO 


BUSINESS LAW 














of Celebrities Bought end Sold. 

Autograph Send for price lists. 
WalterR. Benjamin,225 6th Av.,N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 


Letters 
Pub.““THE COLLECTOR,” $1 « yr 


AUTHORS, WRITERS, TEACHERS 


A few pennies will secure you the loan of clip- 
pings, references, data, etc., which would cost you 
25 to collect Get our special plan at once. 
Best Clipping and Literary Service in the World. 
Write National Literary & Publishers’ Service Bu- 


reau, Hannibal, Mo 

START cel-post business, Honest methods, 
small capital. Many complete plans 

in The Parcel Post Journal, Big sample copy only 

200 Send at once, CLEMENT MOORE, Pub., 

New Egypt, N. J 


The Freshman and His College 


By FRANCIS C. LOCKWOOD 


MANUAL for use is the course in freshman Eng- 
lish, containing ae on college life by 
David Stare Jordan, iiiiam DeWitt .~ 
Charles William Eliot, William James, ote F 
ler Johnson, Alexander Meiklejohn, John 
Hibben, Walter W. Thoburn, and John — 


Newman. 
Cloth. 164 pages. 80 conte. 

















& money-making mail order or par 








0.C.Heath&Co.,Publishers, Boston, New Yor! ,Chicago 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Most Varied Stock in America 


Latest Fiction Always in Stock 
Belles-Lettres— Guide Books 
Send for Catalogue of Any Language 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


128 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














Foreign Books 
and Magazines 


Correspondence Solicited 


|| E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Fifth Avenue, near 54th Street 
NEW YORK 
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PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE. By Fede- 
rigo Enriques. Authorized trans- 
lation by Katharine Royce; with 
an Introduction by Josiah Royce. 

The author is professor of projective 

geometry and geometric drawing in 

the University of Bologna, and one of 
the most conspicuous of contemporary 

Italian scientists. 

Cloth, 375 pages, $2.50 net. 
Our new complete Catalogue and samples 
of our Magazines ‘“The Open Court”’ and ‘The 

Monist"’ sent free on request. 


The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago 








By GRAHAM LUSK, M.D., Professor 


lege, and Scientific Director of the Ruse 
Sage Inatitute of Pathology 
Why can white rats not live on pure tar 
Why does the bread and butter whic! 
get free at a restaurant nourish you m 
than the food you pay for’ 


This little volume of 62 pages answers o 
terfully these questions and many more, so 
ing in an au thoritative way the re lem of t 


New Haven, Conn, New York Cit 





The Fandamental Basis of Nutrition 


Phystology, Cornell University Medical Co 


vou 


How can a family of five live on S0c a day? 


high cost of liv! 50 cents “any i 
YALE U NIVERSITY PRESS 
35 Elm Street, 225 Fifth Ave 
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A Modern History ofthe English People NEW MAGAZINE ON EGY 


By R. H. GRETTON 

‘As brilliant as Mr. Herbert Paul at his best.”’ 
—Glasgow Herald. 

“The development of Eagland’s prosperity since 
the early eighties has been treated with an en 
grossing minuteness which is only paralleled in 
the works of Mr. Arnold Bennett.’’—S8coteman. 

“So tonic it is, so extraordinarily sensible, so 


An tllostrated quarterly magazine, beautifully 
with news of late discoveries, edited 
PETRIE, began with the January num 
ber embellished with frontisplece of jewelry In 


illustrated, 
by PROF. 
The discoveries 


colors, Price $2 a year. 


Petrie and others for the EGYPTIAN RESEARCH 
ACCOUNT (Soctety) relate to the arts of Anciest 


Ferypt and to its predynastic age. Ap an 


PT 


by 


noal 








bracing in its immediate effects.""—Liverpool Cour. | W#tto volume, profusely illustrated, and the 
ler. magazine should be in all public and many 
¥. 11880-1898, 448 pp. V. II. 1899-1910, 368 pp. private libraries. Circulars of these pubiications 
The Set $5.00 met, carriage extra. freely furnished, Address REV. DR. W. C 
Small, Maynard & Company, Bostem WINSLOW, 525 Reacon Street, Boston. 
Like “Keeping Up With Lizzie,” it 
BERGSON’S LATEST BOOK provokes the laughter of conviction. 


DREAMS 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
MECHANISM OF DREAMING 


1S NOW READY ALL BOOKSTORES 60 CENTS NET 
B. W. Huebsch, at 


You get something more than fun o 
of such books. 


THE MARRYERS 
BY IRVING BACHELLER 
$1.00 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Vacation Problem © 
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The New York Evening Post Resort 
Bureauisprepared to help you. Please feel @ 
free to ask its advice. Fill out the coupon. 
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There will be.. 
tended stay will be.. .. 
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@ 
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& Underline things especially desired in a 


vacation — seashore, 


@ 
é 


The Evening Post Resort Bureau 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 


I am especially interested in : 
(give section of Country preferred) 
.in the party. 


_weeks. 


not exceed an average of $..... 


mountains, 
boating, sailing, dancing, fashionable place, quiet place. 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
© 
@ 
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Our in- 
Board should 
. per week. 


summer 


golf, tennis, fishing, 





Animal Communities in 
Temperate America 


A Study in Animal Ecology Designed 
to Serve as a Reference Work and 
Textbook. By Vicror Exnest Suet- 
ForD, of the Department of Zodélogy 
in the University of Chicago. 

This volume presents the principles 
of field ecology, illustrated by the more 
widely distributed animal habitats of 
the eastern half of temperate North 
America, and the aquatic habitats of a 
much larger territory. Six chapters 
deal with general principles. In sev- 
eral chapters the animal communities 
are considered from the point of view 
of modern dynamic ecology. A valu- 
able feature of the book is the three 
hundred figures of widely distributed 
animals chosen to represent the chief 
types of animal communities and their 
characteristic modes of life. 


cloth; price $3.00, 


(weight 44 02.) 


380 pages, 8vo, postage extra 





The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
AGENTS 
The Baker & Taylor Company.......... New York 
The Cambridge Univ.Press,London and Edinburgh 
| a eRe Leipzig 

The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, 
Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto 







































PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL 
EVOLUTION 


Northam Profes 
rin 


By Raymond Gettell, 
sor of History 
ity College, 


and Polit 
Hartford, 


(onn 


DISCUSSION of the baste pri 
political organization—Its past 
ment, its present condition and its 
needs 

Among the qvestions considered = are 
nature of the state the leading factors | 
political devel opment e orig 
etate the relation « he t 
ily the church ind 
and military organizatior nposition 
of the state; the organization of authority 
within the state: the relations of state to 
individual and of state to state the fune 
tions of the state: the purpose of the state 
and present political conditions and ten 
dencies . 400 pagers, $2.00 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago londea 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Franeisce 























Adventurings in 
the Psychical 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
Author of ‘‘Sctentifc Mental Healing,”’ ete. 

A comprehensive review of results 
of modern and psychical research 
in the realm of the abnormal and 
the supernormal. Mr. Bruce has 
long been a student of the psychical, 
and his examples are gathered from 
a vast variety of sources, while his 


explanations are based on the latest 
scientific data. 
318 Pages. Cloth. $1.85 net. 





LITTLE , BROWN & CO., Pablishers,Boston 



























DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 





IMPERIAL GERMANY 


THE STORY OF ITS DEVELOPMENT 
Prince BERNHARD von BULOW. 


By 
Ex-Chancellor of the German Empire. 
trn 342 pages, $2.00 net 


Lerge 























A REMARKABLE NOVEL 


that 





arouse both serious and 


amused discussion 


FRANK DANBY’S 


MASTERLY WORK 


FULL SWING 


other 


will 


is a distinct advance over those 


successes 


THE HEART OF A CHILD 
PIGS IN CLOVER 
$1.35 Net. 


| swing centers about Agatha Wanstead, 
wn f noble character, who, incredible 
iy appear s a type of heroine unlike 
in English fictior That there are 
Wansteads in real ife is unquestion 
name will soon be synony- 
or a class of women just as now we 
ur HKecky Sharps and Maggie Tulli 
rhe other haracters are just as real, 
mh the ove run two love stories of 
interest 


and 


Postage extra 


true and ber 


gripping 


JEHANE OF THE FOREST 


LS lL, A. TALBOT 12mo Cloth. 
T net extra 

Maurice Hew “song of 

“The boresat Lovers’’ there has 
mance than this 


TWO IN THE WILDERNESS 


Ly STANLEY WASHBURN, 320 pp. 
rr 25 net Postage extra. 

' net ’ rare naturalness—a 

ndid 


Postage 
Renny’’ 
been no 


eit s 


the spl 


hrough 


TRAVEL 


UNKNOWN MONGOLIA: 


A Record of Travel and Exploration on 
Russo-Chinese Borderlands 


DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. With 
168 illustrations, three original col- 
ored maps, and three other maps 
In two volumes. $7.00 net. Postage 
extra 


This will 


Ly 


undoubtedly be one of the biggest 
travel books of the year Mr. Carruthers spent 

riy two years in exploring Mongolia, and this 
work is the only authoritative one in English 


THROUGH JUBALAND TO THE 
LORIAN SWAMP 


I N. DRACOPOLI, F.R.G.S. 
illustrations and 2 maps. $3.50 net 
Au adventurous journey of exploration and 

. : = the unknow! African forests and 
deserts of Jubaland to undiscovered Lorian 
Swati 


IN FAR NEW GUINEA 


HENRY NEWTON, B.A 47 il- 
lustrations and a map. $3.50 net 
A stirring record of work and observations 
people f New Guinea, with a 
their manners, customs and 


THE WAYS OF THE SOUTH 
SEA SAVAGE 


ROBERT W WILLIAMSON, 
M.S With 43 illustrations and a 
map $3.50 net 
A re 1 of travel 


savages of the & 


44 


the 


u get the 
tes ripti n f 


lhy 


and beervation amongst 
lomon Islands and primi 


and mountain peoples of New 


AMONG THE PRIMITIVE 
BAKONGO 


By JOHN H. WEEKS, 40 
tions and a map. $3.60 net. 
A record of thirty close intercourse 
with the Hakongo and other tribes of Equa 
torial Africa, with a description of their 
habite, custome and religious bellefs 


nat 


illustra- 


years’ 
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Raita of Beautiful Gardens Will Prize 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
_ GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


FOUNTAINS, GATEWAYS, PercoLtas, TENNIS Courts, LAKES AND BATHS, ARCHES, 
WIND-MILLS, TEMPLES, Sprinc-Houses, BRIpGEs, 
Terraces, WaATER-TOWERS, ETC. 


WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. Frontispiece in color. 125 illus- 
trations. Square octavo. Ornamental cloth, in a box. $5.00 net. Car- 
riage extra. Containing 125 ILLUSTRATIONS OF GREAT BEAUTY 
from actual examples of Garden Architecture and House Surroundings. 

It haa been prepared: For the owner developing his own property—large or small; for 

owner employing a professional garden architect; for the artist, amateur, student, and 

garden-lover; and is the handsomest and most complete work of the’ kind ever published. 

It is written from the standpoints of Eminent Practicality, the Best Taste, and General 

Usefulness, being equally suited as a guide for either modest or extensive expenditure in 

city or in country. 


FREE ON REQUEST- 


The TRAINING of a FORESTER , 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 8 illus- 
trations. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


This compact little 
information on Fo 
Just the book to put in 
young man who loves 
Pinchot has written an 
the profes 
bly to publi 


CASCADES, 


By PHEBE 


the 


An Eight-Page Circular describing in detail this Exceptional Work 


THE FLOWER FINDER 


By DR. GEORGE L. WALTON. 
With 590 illustrations. Limp lea- 
ther. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: ‘What's 

that flower over there in the fleld? You'll 
tdoor life " find out in ‘The Flower Finder.’ Gives many 
outdoor life. Mr. color charts and sketches; grouped so that 
inspiring volume on you can easily find what you are looking for ; 
has brought so forcl- is bound in leather that permits it to be 
slipped in the Leute oe 


book gives correct in- 
restry in this country 
the hands of the 


side 


ion which he 
attention. 


A TIMELY NEW EDITION 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC 


Being the Story ef the British Antarctic Expedition 1907-1909 
SIR ERNEST H. SHACKLETON. New and Revised Popular Priced 
Edition. With a map and many illustrations in color and black and 
white. Large 12mo. Cloth. 368 pages. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 

rhe nd Antarctic Expedition under the leadership of Sir Ernest H. Shackleton will 

start from the United States early in the Summer. The people of this country have shown 

the keenest interest in the various British Polar Expeditions, and it is for the many who 

sult not purchase the original $10.00 edition that this moderate priced volume has been 
prepared The complete narrative of the expedition is given, with the scientific discoveries 
considerably ondensed and described in a popular manner. 


By 


BECK 





MISCELLANEOUS 


IN CHEYNE WALK AND | WHERE PHARAOH DREAMS 
THEREABOUT Being the Impressions of a Woman- 


Containing Short Accounts of Some of-Moods in Egypt. 
Ingenious People and Famous 
Places That Were by the 
Riverside at Chelsea. 
REGINALD BLUNT. With 
illustrations from scarce old 
and engravings. 322 
Cloth. $3.00 net. 


By IRENE OSGOOD. With an in- 
troduction by Stephen Phillips. Il- 
lustrations and initial letters by 
W. Gordon Mein. 334 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.75 net. Postage extra. 


This brilliant book about Egypt is not a 
travel book, but a delightful volume of Egyp- 
tian fantasies. Among the various themes 
touched upon are Illusion, Unrest, Hope, 
Temptation, Peace, etc., etc. 


By 
many 
photographs 
pages. SVO. 
Postage extra. 

If you are fond of writers and painters and 
odd nooks and corners of old London and the 
gossip of that friendly town, you will want 
to read this delightful volume 





BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
OPERATION OF THE NEW BANK ACT 


By THOMAS CONWAY, Jr., Ph.D., and ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, 
Ph.D., of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. 430 pages. 12mo. Cloth bound. $2.00 net. Postage 
extra. 
VEW YORK 

very vtenalve 

as bankers."’ 


OF COMMERCE: “A timely book which is certain to prove of 
It will be of exceptional value to all business interests as wel! 


JOURNAL 


usefulness 


A CAREFUL INVESTOR 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEAD, Ph.D., Professor of Finance, University 
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Summary of the News 





tumors and alarms over the Mexican 
crisis have been plentiful, but, so far as 
the United States is concerned, there has 
been no marked change in the situation 
since we wrote last week, nor is any de- 
cided change anticipated pending the 
meeting of the mediators at Niagara Falls 
next Monday. That the military situation 
at Vera Cruz has occasioned anxiety has 
been evident from the frequent consulta- 
tions of the military authorities at Wash- 
ington, and the preparations made to re- 
inforce Gen. Funston’s forces. Gen. 
Huerta, on Friday, made representations 
through the mediators protesting that the 
activities of the American troops at Vera 
Cruz were in violation of the armistice, 
and another protest was made on Monday 
against the “occupation” of Lobos Island, 
the light on which is being tended by 
American sailors for the benefit of navi- 
gation. It is understood that the agree- 
ment in force, which Gen. Huerta terms 
an armistice, permits of the strengthen- 
ing or moving of the troops on either side 
within their own lines, so long as no ad- 
vance is made. 





Two other incidents in the week which 
at one time caused serious alarm have 
been satisfactorily settled. The German 
Steamship Kronprinzessin Cecilie, which 
had on board a consignment of arms and 
ammunition for Huerta, sailed from Vera 
Cruz on Monday without having dis- 
charged her cargo, and news was receiv- 
ed on Tuesday that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment had ordered the immediate re- 
lease of Vicé-Consul John R. Silliman, 
who had been held a prisoner at Saltillo 
and concerning whose safety consider- 
able anxiety had been felt. 





The rebel attack on Tampico was re- 
newed on Sunday, and reports of its cap- 
ture have been circulated and contradict- 
ed with bewildering frequency. At the 
time of writing indications are that its 
fall will not long be delayed, and with 
Tampico in the hands of the rebels it 
seems probable that Saltillo will be aban- 
doned and that the Federal forces will 
fall back on San Luis Potosi, or some 
point even further south. Rumors per- 
sist that disaffection is spreading among 
Huerta’s forces. 





We comment elsewhere on the wran- 
glings which have marked the proceed- 
ings of the Colorado Legislature in con- 
nection with the recent mine riots. It 
is satisfactory, however, to note that the 
admirable conduct of the Federal troops 
has had the effect of quieting the strike 
area and no further disturbances have 
been reported. On Monday the President 
issued an order for the compulsory dis- 
armament of all civilians, including dep- 
uty sheriffs, five o’clock Wednesday 
evening being fixed as the time limit for 


The Nation. 


Monday the Colorado House of Represent- 
atives passed the third reading of the 
bill to provide a $1,000,000 bond issue to 
pay for past, present, and future ex- 
penses of the militia in the styike field. 


The Naval Appropriation bil! was pass- 
ed by the House on May 7. The bill car- 
ries approximately $140,000,000, and au- 
thorizes a building programme of two 
new battleships, six torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, and eight submarines. 


A resolution authorizing the President 
to increase the strength of the regular 
army to 110,000 men was presented to 
the Senate on May 7 by Senator Chamber- 
lain, of Oregon, chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee. The resolution was 
referred to the Committee Military 
Affairs. 


on 


A report issued by the Agricultural De- 
partment on May 7 indicates that the 
United States will this year harvest the 
greatest winter wheat crop in its history. 
According to the report, the condition of 
the growing crop over the whole of the 
United States is 95.9 per cent. perfect, and 
a harvest of 630,000,000 bushels may be 
anticipated. 


The final item of the Administration's 
enti-Trust programme came the 
House on May 7, when the Railway Cap- 
italization bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
merce. The bill, which has met 
considerable amount of opposition 
the big railways, provides that railways, 
before issuing stocks or bonds, shall ob- 
tain authority “rom the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; that all facts relat- 
ing to the issue of stocks or bonds shall 
made public through the Commis- 
sion, and that interlocking directorates 
shall be prohibited except by permission 
of the Commission. 


before 


Com- 
with a 
from 


be 


Two boats containing the captain and 
thirty men of the steamship Columbian, 
of the Leyland Line, which was wrecked 
by a series of explosions in her hold and 
abandoned, burning, on May 4, 150 miles 
south of Sable Island, N. S., were picked 
up on Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week by the Franconia and the Manhat- 
tan. A third boat, containing the rest 
of the crew, variously estimated at nine- 
teen to twenty-five in number, has not 
yet been accounted for, but it is hoped 
that she may have been rescued by some 
steamship not carrying wireless. 





There is apparently a prospect that 
the British Government may reconsider 
to some extent its uncompromising re- 
fusal to be officially represented at the 
Panama Exposition. A deputation con- 
sisting of nearly half of the members of 
the House of Commons waited upon Mr. 
Asquith last week to suggest for his con- 
sideration a scheme by which the Gov- 
ernment should build a special pavilion 
which should serve as a rallying point 
for British subjects. The Premier inti- 
mated that the scheme, which would in- 
volve small cost, might be adopted. 





the voluntary surrender of arms. On 









London 
Prince 
Queen 


It was officially announced in 
Thursday of last that 
of Teck, brother of 
succeed the Duke of 


October Governor-General 


on week 
Alexander 
Mary, will 
naught in 
of Canada. 


Con- 


as 


No important developments have oc- 
curred in the Home Rule situation. Cor 
versations have taken place between 


members of the Government and Nation 
alist leaders, and it was reported that a 
conference was also held early 
at which Mr. Asquith and Mr 
Churchill met Mr Law and 
Edward Carson If, the 
ing took place, the results of it have not 
public. A petition from the 
Unionists of Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
Rule 


bill, was sent to the King on Monday 


last week 
Winston 
Bonar Sir 
however, meet- 


been made 


naught, protesting against the Home 


The French general elections were 
completed on May 10, when supplemen- 
tary ballots were taken in the con- 
stituencies which failed to give the ma- 
jorities necessary to elect candidates at 
the first voting on April The out- 
standing feature of the elections is the 
success of the Unified who 
have obtained 102 seats in the new Cham- 
ber as compared with 64 in the last Par- 
The grouping of the new Cham- 
ber is given in cable dispatches as fol- 
lows: Extreme Socialists, 102; Indepen- 
dent and Republican Socialists, 30; Unit- 
ed Radicals, 136; Independent Radicals 
and Republicans of the Left, 102; 
cratic Alliance, 100; Progressive and Fed- 
erated Republicans, 54; National Libs rals, 
34: Right, composed of Royalists and Ex- 
Independent, 16. 


oro 
ave 


oe 
yA) 


Socialists, 


liament. 


Demo- 


treme Conservatives, 26; 
The Paris Temps, analyzing the returns, 
gives 308 of the 602 members as in favor 
of the three years’ military service, 279 
as supporting the income tax, and 352 for 
proportional representation 


A severe earthquake occurred on the 
east coast of Sicily on Friday night, and 
slighter shocks were felt on the three 
days following. Nearly a score of vil- 
lages were destroyed by the shock of Fri- 
day, and the number of persons killed is 
estimated at between 150 and 200. The 
Italian Government has undertaken the 
work of relief, and troops are restoring 
order in the district. 

Fighting continues in northern Epirus 
between Epirotes and Albanians, the for- 


mer apparently being in the ascendant 





A massacre of Mohammedan Albanians 
was reported to have taken place at 
Kodra early last week. 

The deaths of the week include: 


Amédée Gasquet, Judge John F. Dillon, 
May 5; Dr. Charles S. Wainwright, Coun- 
tess Edmond de Pourtales, May 6; Col 
Milton Park, Vincenzo Lombardi, May 8; 
Charles W. Post, May 9; Mme. Lillian 
Nordica, Ernst von Schuch, Frau von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Sir William A. Smith, 
May 10; Col. John C. C. Mayo, Daniel de 
Leon, Arthur Gillespie, Major-Gen 
Charles B. Hall, May 11. 











> Os 
W eek 


Vera Cruz indicate 


The 


Dispatches from 


that the army officers in command there 


are not losing their heads over the al- 


leged killing of Private Parks, an or- 


derly who, apparently in a state of men- 
tal aberration, caused by the heat, rode 


away from the American lines towards 


the Mexican lines. Gen. Funston, it is 


stated, deems it inadvisable to open for- 


mal communication with Gen. Maas, 


and is therefore leaving the case to be 
from Washington. But the 


dealt with 


incident serves to emphasize the spe- 
cial nature of the responsibility at pres- 
ent resting on President Wilson. That 
and de- 


unflinching 


responsibility is more acute, 


mands more constant and 


firmne in the pursuit of a fixed prin- 





ciple of conduct, than at any previous 
Now from one 
will 


stories, 


stage of the situation. 


quarter, now from another, come | 


distressing or disturbing true | 


and false To sift the truth from the 


itself far from a light 
this 


falsehood is in 


undertaking, and yet is not the 


troublesome aspect of these mat- 


The incident of the Tampico refu- 


most 
ters 
gees is a striking exemplification of the 
kind of danger that has continually to 
be the danger or emotion 
the better of 


It is so much 


dealt with 


and ignorance getting 
judgment and knowledge. 
more “natural” to get indignant over 
the fact that the American warships did 
not go into the harbor and carry off our 
fellow-citizens than to recognize that in 
the offer of the British com- 
saved the lives of our com- 
instead of 


infuriated Mexicans, and 


accepting 
mander we 


patriots exposing them to 


slaughter by 
gave the peace negotiations a chance in- 
stead of plunging the country into war. 
The President has a.trying task before 
him in steering the ship through these 
troubled waters; but it is a noble work, 
and the country trusts him to hold the 
rudder true. 

President seem to be 


Congress and 


settling down to a clear determination 
the session must come to an end 


The decision is a wise 


that 
in July. 
After the first of July, any con- 
that to 
the questions involved in the very im- 


early 
one 
sideration Congress may give 
portant measures which the President 
desires to have passed is sure to be far 








from adequate. What it may be possl- 
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ble to accomplish in the weeks still be- 
fore it, nobody can predict with con- 
fidence; the one thing certain is that a 
jamming-through process at this stage, 
especially in relation to the Trust bills, 
would be thoroughly bad. There are 
many essential points of difference be- 
tween the legislative situation surround- 
ing these bills and that which existed 
in regard to the Tariff bill and the Bank- 
ing and Currency bill. The lowering of 
the tariff was a clearly defined and cen- 
tral part of the programme to which 
the Democratic party was pledged. The 
reform of the banking and currency 
laws had been for years a universally 
acknowledged need of the country, and 
the work of the Monetary Commission, 
while not disposing of the difficulties and 
controversies affecting it, had brought 
public opinion to a point at which a 


| settlement could be compassed by vigor- 


ous and patriotic leadership. Upon the 
Trust bills there is neither any definite- 
ness of programme nor any general feel- 
ing in the country of the need of them. 
On the other hand, there is a widespread 
and intense conviction that the country 
is entitled to a rest. If Congress should 
adjourn without passing any Trust bills, 
the disappointment would, we imagine, 
be about as keen as would be the dis- 
appointment of the people of New York 
if the recent Constitutional Convention 
election should be declared void by the 


courts. 


It is gratifying to learn, from the 
general testimony of the Washington 
dispatches, that the Senate is likely to 
judge Mr. Wilson’s 


the Federal Reserve Board on the basis 


appointments to 


of experience, knowledge, and fitness for 
the duties which will have to be per- 
formed. If confirmation is to be deter- 
mined on these grounds, there will be 
little doubt of the Senate’s favorable 
Indeed, one good result of the 
Congressional discussion of 


action. 
thorough 
the Banking 
out of the committees last autumn, is 
that the average Congressman has gain- 
ed an unusually clear idea of the pe- 
problems 


law’s provisions, in and 


cullarly exacting technical 
which will confront the Board, and of 
the absolute necessity of competent men 
to deal with them. No objection has 
been raised in any quarter to any of the 
President’s nominations, on the ground 


of incompetence for the office. The most 





that has been heard, by way of crit- 
icism, is the somewhat perfunctory re- 
mark of one or two Senators like Mr. 
Bristow, that the proposed Board is “re- 
actionary in its personnel.” “Reaction- 
ary” is always a serviceable word when 
a critic is at loss to find an explicit 
basis of opposition. In the present in- 
stance it might mean that the nominees 
were too largely men experienced in 
banking, or that they were men who 
would hesitate to indulge in haphazard 
experiments, or that they were likely 
to shape their official policies through 
study of the experience of the older and 
s ecessful state banks of Europe. In- 
asmuch as Senators of the majority par- 
ty are aware that the party’s prestige 
will be affected by the practical success 
or failure of the important experiment, 
and inasmuch as Senators of the opposi- 
tion party are committed to the general 
purposes of the act, we imagine that 
such an argument will cut little figure 


in obstruction. 


From Para Col. Roosevelt hurled the 
word “blackmail” the $25,000,000 
which the new treaty proposes that the 
This is 


hardly conclusive. 


at 


United States pay to Colombia. 
characteristic, but 
For Roosevelt himself when President, 
or, at any rate, his Secretary of State, 
Mr. Root, speaking for him, admitted 
that Colombia was entitled to money 
damages from us. He pointed out, early 
in 1909, when the Root-Cortez treaty 
was pending, that there were, in the 
treaty of 1846, as also by the original 
contract with the French Panama 
Canal Company, certain “stipulations 
and reservations running to Colombia,” 
which it was necessary for this Govern- 
ment to quiet in order to make its title 
to the Canal Zone “unquestioned.” In 
order to do this, Secretary Root offered, 
among other things, to pay the sum of 
$1,250,000. Was that blackmail? When 
the Taft Administration increased the 
offer of this country to $10,000,000, was 
it blackmail? Whether the proposed 
$25,000,000 is too much, we need not at 
present discuss. But it cannot fairly be 
called blackmail by the man who him- 
self was ready to pay a smaller sum. 
Blackmail begins with the first cent, 
not with the last million. 


In 1907 the New Haven found it ad- 
visable, so it is declared, to get rid of 
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some 109,000 shares of Boston & Maine 
stock which it held. Mr. Billard, a pri- 
vate capitalist, agreed to buy it at $125 
per share. For this, and for some ad- 
ditional shares—enough to obtain con- 
trol—he paid part from his own cash 
resources and borrowed for the balance, 
one of the lenders being a subsidiary 
A 
year or so later the New Haven desired 
to buy back the stock. It did so at 
$150, paying, not in cash, but in the 





company of the New Haven itself. 


notes of another New Haven subsidiary. 
These notes Mr. Billard sold to a cor-)| 
poration which was organized for the) 
purpose and in which he was the only | 
stockholder, and that corporation issued | 
The New Ha- 
ven subsidiary which had loaned to Mr. 
Billard, when he first bought the Boston 
& Maine stock, now purchased from him 


its own notes in return. 


the fourteen millions Billard Corpora- 
tion notes. 
he paid off his debt to that same sub- 
sidiary, and his loan to a New York 
bank. There remained the notes of the | 
Billard Company held by the first of| 
the New Haven subsidiaries, and these | 
were in part redeemed by selling to the| 
lending company the notes of the other | 
New Haven subsidiary, which were col-| 
lateral against the Billard Company’s 
Mr. Billard’s testimony be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion did not make it clear how all this 
remarkable series of financial achieve- 
ments left the mutual indebtedness of 
the various participants who had alter- 


obligations. 


nately figured as borrowers from or 
lenders to one another. 





None of the outward and visible mem- 
orials to the lofty place that Lincoln 
has already assuredly taken in history 
will be so striking in its significance as 
the statue that is to be erected oppo- 
site Westminster Abbey in connection 
with the peace centenary next year. The 
statue, which is to be a replica of Saint- 
Gaudens’s impressive work in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, is to be dedicated on 
Lincoln’s birthday, which happens to 
fall within three days of the centenary 
of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent. 
Next year, it may be noted, will be also 
the semi-centennial of Lincoln’s death. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more 
dramatic setting for the statue than the 
one chosen. Hard by are the stately 
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1tion 
such typical British statesmen as Peel, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and Canning. 
What can an Illinois railsplitter, and 
rough and ready debater on New World 





questions, have to do with polished gen- 


tlemen like these? Even the presence | 
of a statue of Cromwell only emphasizes | 





7 
. 


o) | 
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ing would be intense and struggle would 


be protracted. But in a State conscious 


of the obligations of its primary duty, 


and alive to the most rudimentary 


promptings of self-respect, the reéstab- 
lishment of the supremacy of its own 


government within its own borders 


the wonder of the matter, for Lincoln | would demand and obtain the attention 
was neither a zealot nor a dictator. Yet of the Legislature, to the exclusion of 
no one will question his right to stand jal other elements in the situation, until 





there, in streaming London's 
roar, and visitors to the metropolis of 
the world will not look with least inter- 
est and emotion upon the figure of the 
ungainly man from across the sea. 


Gov. Blease’s failure to control the 


Democratic State Convention of South 


central | it was provided for. 


The wranglings at 
Denver are a most significant commen- 
tary on the bloodshed and anarchy in 
the mining districts. Impotence in the 
of 


too much reason 


maintenance the law, there is but 


to believe, has been 
merely a reflection of the lack of that 


kind of public sentiment upon which, in 


With part of the proceeds 


he last analysis, the integrity ¢ he 
| Carolina, which is assured by his defeat the last analysis, the in rity and th 
in a large majority of the counties that | P°tency of the law everywhere depend. 
bave chosen delegates, does not neces- It is to be hoped that the Legislature 
sarily mean his defeat for the Senator- will yet show that it has the capacity 


to rise to the demands of the situation. 
if it 


the duty 


ship. The chief questions that are to 


8 shows itself con- 
come before the State Convention bear, | /f it does not ows itself con 
e ave of maintaining 

indeed, upon the primary at which the|‘*™t % leave , Lintainin, 
| law 


borders 
Senatorial nominee is to be chosen, and | 


and order within its own 


to be performed for an indefinite time 


virtually elected. These questions are | 


by the United States army—it will put 


the safeguarding against fraud, charges | 
of which were pointedly made in con- | 

nection with the primary of 1912, and | >‘**e 
the restriction of admission to the pri- | 
mary to those who are constitutionally | 
qualified to vote at the regular election. | Ohio is becoming an experiment sta- 
Taking 


Colorado in a place which no sister 


of her rank in population and 


wealth has ever been willing to occupy. 


At present, white illiterates are permit- | tion for municipal government. 
ted to vote in the primary, which is the | 
real election, and their better educated | 
neighbors then go through the solemn | jon is trying the city-manager plan, and 
farce of ratifying in November the tick- | 


As Blease has always 


advantage of the constitutional amend- 


ment granting home rule to cities, Day- 


Columbus has just adopted a new char- 
a Gum. ter which is described as a modified fed- 
eral scheme. It was adopted by only 
1,000 majority in a total vote of 16,000, 
which is but 40 per cent. of the vote 


cast at the last election. The features of 


been strong with voters who could be 
stirred by appeals to race and other 
prejudices, exclusion from the primary 
of men who, knowing the law, have 
grown up without taking the trouble 
to learn to read and write, would appar- 
ently be a severe blow to him. But the 
Convention is more likely to pay atten- 
tion to the methods of preventing fraud 
than to the question of who shall be 
eligible to vote in the primary. 


the new charter are a council of seven 
chosen at large in place of the present 
council of sixteen chosen by wards; 
non-partisan election of, and preferen- 
tial voting for, Mayor, City Attorney, 
and Auditor, with the initiative, refer- 


endum, and recall. Separation of execu- 


tive and legislative powers is preserved 


At this distance, the chief thing that| py leaving in the hands of the Mayor 


stands out in the doings of the Colorado 
Legislature thus far is an apparently 
complete failure to realize the disgrace 
that has fallen upon the State, and to 
join hands in an endeavor to redeem 
its good name. The Legislature was, 
of course, sure to have to grapple with 





Houses of Parliament, and statues of 


subjects of controversy upon which feel- 








the usual authority to appoint and re- 
move officers whose positions are creat- 
ed by the Council, while the Mayor and 
the Council are brought together by the 
provision that the Mayor has a seat in 
the Council, but no vote. It is not easy 
to see why the principles of non-par- 
tisan election and preferential voting 
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should not be applied to the Council as 


well as to the other elective officers. 


Lillian Nordica was the greatest vo- 
For 


sheer luscious beauty of tone her voice 


cal artist Amerita has produced. 


has seldom been equalled—*“glorious’ 
was an adjective frequently applied to 
it. She 
lack, style, and plentiful powers of ex- 


pression. She modestly attributed her suc- 


had, too, what most singers 


cess to her zeal and industry. “Plenty,” 
she once remarked, “have natural voices 
equal to mine, plenty have talent equal 
but I Like 


her only superior in 


to have worked.” 
Lilli 


the parts of Isolde and Briinnhilde, she 


mine, 


Lehmann, 


retained the art of singing Italian florid 
music brilliantly long after she had be- 
come a Wagnerian specialist. She ap 
the Italian art of bel canto to 
Wagner's “speech-song”; and, converse- 
ly, infused the charms of the fervent 
dramatic style into such a part as Gou- 
No artist was ever 


plied 


nod's Marguerite. 
more eager to benefit by every hint given 
by the composer, in libretto, score, essay, 
or letter; yet so well did she know the 
art of concealing art that the result had 
the spontaneity. 
While the opera was her special domain, 


charm of emotional 


she was also inspiring in oratorio; the 
chanco to hear her sing the “Inflam- 
in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” al- 
As a sing- 


matus” 
ways drew a crowded house. 
er of Lieder also she had few equals, 
often delighting connoisseurs with new 
touches, as when, in Schumann’s “Nuss- 
baum,” she emphasized the heart-story 
in it more than the whispering of the 
leaves. 


Since Lord Elgin’s day there has been 
strong sentiment against the spoliation 
of relics by the agents of museums, and 
others; it is pleasant to see it showing 
itself with regard to defenceless Orien- 
tal lands. At a meeting last week of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, “the trustees,” we read, “authoriz- 
ed the president to communicate with 
the Chinese Government endorsing the 
movement of the Asiatic Institute for 
the preservation of the antiquities of 
China.” Such action hopefully coincides 
with that of other institutions in Amer- 
ica and Europe. Nowhere more than 
from the nations eloquent for Chinese 
unity, have travellers, explorers, ambas- 





sadors, teachers fallen into the habit of 
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purchasing or confiscating works of ar- 
tistic or antiquarian value. In so far as 
commercial use is made of them, home 
legislation can check the trade; so far 
as their collection is by individuals, for 
public or private preservation, it has re- 
mained for the campaign of the Asiatic 
Institute to foster a sentiment against 
the graver abuses. 





To Irish Home Rule it is presuma- 
bly appropriate that a lively row should 
leave the combatants in friendly mood. 
The army-against-the-people episode 
brought the House of Commons temper 
to a high pitch of exasperation, but 
ended on a strong note of peace. The 
recent gun-running episode gave rise to 
a revival of bitter partisanship; but 
once more conciliation seems to be to 
the fore. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that a second peace conference 
is already in session, and that any day 
may bring an acceptable basis of com- 
promise. This does not mean that the 
extremists on either side have been won 
over. A resolution against Home Rule 
in any form has just been signed by a 
hundred Unionists. In view of the fact 
that some form of Home Rule has heen 
accepted by Carson and Bonar Law, 
and that Arthur Balfour in a pathetic 
speech virtually admitted that Home 
Rule was bound to come, we can look 
upon this latest manifesto as only an- 
other expression of the “die-hard~ spirit 
which has brought repeated misfortune 
on the Unionist party. 





If Mr. Austen Chamberlain was con- 
tent to say that the proposals in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s new budget are so com- 
plex that they require much examina- 
tion, Americans may well be cautious 
in passing judgment upon .them. The 
estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1914-15 pass the billion-dollar mark 
by $30,000,000. The amount has been 
growing at an impressive rate, for a 
long time, and there is no sign of a 
slackening. Much of this increase has 
been due to the growing demands of 
war-preparedness, much to the social- 
welfare programme which has been the 
distinctive feature of the present Lib- 
eral Government’s policy. To neither of 
these can any assignable limit be set; 
and there is accordingly likewise no 
telling to what heights taxation may be 





carried, especially in the case of the 
wealthy and the well-to-do. Already, in 
the proposed budget, the income-tax rate 
is above 13 per cent. in the case of large 
incomes, and nearly 7 per cent. in the 
case of “unearned” incomes—that is, 
incomes derived from investments— 
whether large or small; while the death- 
duties, or inheritance taxes, reach a 
maximum of 20 per cent. What the ul- 
timate effect of this policy may prove 
to be, it would berrash to predict. For 
Americans, it may be sufficient to re- 
mark that, if we should ever commit 
ourselves to the general principle of na- 
tional provision for old-age pensions, 
charity subventions, and the like, the 
scale on which it would be carried out 
would be pretty sure to make the Brit- 
ish experiment seem trifling. 





On Sunday occurred the second and 
final round in the elections to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in France. The one 
outstanding result is a notable increase 
in the strength of the Unified Socialists, 
who will count roughly 100 in the new 
Chamber, a gain of more than 30. 
This leaves the official Socialist party in 
the French Parliament not far behind 
the German Socialists with 110 mem- 
bers of the Reichstag, and the German 
record is surpassed if we include the 
French Socialists of independent stand- 
ing who do not recognize the discipline 
of M. Jaurés. Among the other groups 
that make up the Radical majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies, there have 
been comparatively unimportant shift- 
ings. Group and party lines are far 
from rigid in the French Chamber, and 
the fortune of programmes and leaders 
cannot be foretold on the basis of the 
elections. It is difficult to say even 
what the opinion of the country has 
been on issues like the three years’ mill- 
tary service or the income tax. On the 
one hand, figures have been published 
showing that candidates in favor of 
maintaining the service of three years 
have been successful. But this is out- 
weighed by the very striking increase 
among the Socialists, who are in favor 
of returning to the two years’ service. 
The quinquennial recurrence of parlia 
mentary elections shows the unquestion- 
ed solidification of the Republic. The 
various monarchist factions and the 
Conservative Centre have been steadily 
going down. 
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LYING FOR THE SAKE OF WAR. 

We hear of many complaints about 
newspaper “specials” from Mexico. The 
regular press 
in all conscience, for disquie- 


services give cause 
enough, 
tude. They feel compelled to send on a 
certain amount of rumor, but it is plain- 
ly labelled as such. No like restraint 
influences the correspondents in the em- 


ploy of certain New York newspapers. 
SS ee, 


Of them it is necessary to use plain lan-| 


guage. More than one of them is known 


in the profession to be utterly untrust-| 
| positive and alarmist reports of a few 


worthy. They have been detected be- 
. 


fore in reckless lying. Moreover, 
ee 


stories they have forwarded are ob-| 


viously composed in large part of wild | 
romancing. They snap up the most im-| 


probable_ reports a and enlarge upon them | 
with every detail that their fancy can 
All that « one would need to do| 
to demonstrate their entire untruthful- 


suggest. 


ness would be to take a series of their! 
| 
dispatches, covering a period of a week | 
| 
or ten days, and see how assertion etter | 


assertion falls to the ground. They do| 


not retract anything proven false, these 


0 eeeeEeEeeEeEeee 
correspondents; they simply replace | one 


lie w ith another. 


— 


Now, the great | harm done by their 
conscienceless work, and especially by 
printing it day after day under big head- 
lines, is that it inevitably confuses and 
misleads the American public. The 
general newspaper reader cannot be ex- 
pected to scrutinize narrowly all that is 
laid before him as coming from Mexico 
He knows nothing of the character of 
the men sending on the stuff. Nor is he 
accustomed to noting closely internal 
evidence, or to weighing inherent prob- 
abilities. He gets merely the constant 
iteration of alarming news, and the im- 
pression made upon him is that war is 
inevitable. And, of course, to produce 
that impression is precisely the fiendish 
intent of the men who invent insults to 
the United States in Mexico, and who 
manufacture outrages out of whole 
cloth. They are in their hearts for war 
and would stop at nothing to bring it on. 

The sensational newspapers for two 
or three weeks past recounted the 
slaughter of Americans by 
Americans had been set upon and 
butchered in Mexico City; they had 
been killed in San Luis and in Orizaba; 
Saltillo and Tampico and Cuernavaca 
had their American slain. But we now 








scores. 


the | 


| the country in safety, 


out, that all this mass of rumor and in- 
sinuation and alarm had the smallest 
possible foundation in fact. The early 
statements were not withdrawn; they 
were stamped as false, one after anoth- 
er, by the mere course of events. It is 
nothing like a massacre of Americans 
anywhere in Mexico. Since the rela- 
tions between the two countries became 





; acute, there may have been a few indi- 
| vidual cases of murder, or attempted 


murder, but it is now certain that the 


days ago were one part rumor to nine 
| parts lying. 

As the facts become known, it 
more and more evident that the Mexi 
can authorities have done all within 
the 


Americans, and to aid them in leaving 


|their power to protect 
when they desire 


to do so. Tucked away on 
page of the New York Times 
little 
conveying the attitude and 
They | 


think that their danger has been great- 


Sunday was a telegram from 
Mexico City, 


belief of many Americans there. 


ly exaggerated. Especially is it untrue 


that long-time American residents, who 


have sense enough to refrain from acts 
of provocation, are exposed to any spe- 
cial risk. The telegram concludes: 

Every day well-known American men 
and women are seen tranquilly walking 
in the thoroughfares of the city. Women 
engaye in their shopping or marketing 
as usual. 

So far from being naturally ferocious, 
the great majority of Mexicans are natu- 
rally gentle. . 

With what special 
first-hand statement like this overcome 


wonder must a 
a reader long fed on the lurid accounts 
of sensational newspapers! Yet every 
one who knows anything at all about 
the Mexicans knows that they have 
been grossly calumniated by much of 
the matter that has been published in 
the American press. Mexico has her 
turbulent classes. And she has, unhap- 
pily, a long tradition of cruelty in war- 
as many of our 
rash newspaper writers would have us, 
that the mass of the Mexican people 
are bloodthirsty and treacherous and 
without the element of humanity, is 
monstrous. It is really an affront to 
our intelligence. All the unbiassed 
witnesses speak wel] of the native In- 
dian stock, making up, as it does, three 


fare. But to suppose, 





know, as the truth has slowly filtered 





fourths of the population. The educated 





|}now well established that there has been 


is | 
lives of | 


an inside | 


of last} 
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classes have manners so fine as to make 




















































the ordinary American appear boorish. 
And they are not behind us in natural 
kind-heartedness. 

“Will Horace 
| Greeley used indignantly to demand. It 
But it is 


not too much to hope that the sentiment 


lying never cease?" 


is probably too much to hope. 
of a great people, in a time of national 
crisis, will not be moulded by systemat 
ic exaggerations and misrepresentations. 


Above all, 
that the policy 


it is not too much to hope 


of the Administration 





will not be determined by lying news 
paper dispatches. 
SENATOR O'GORMAN'S SPEECH. 
Senator O’Gorman’s speech on Pana- 


|} ma tolls last Thursday was awaited with 
Hi 


| Democrat in the Senatg who has broken 


| natural interest. e is the one leading 


|with his party and with the President 


|on this question. It was right to ex 
| pect, therefore, a powerful statement 
from him of the reasons which com- 
| pe lled him to this course. Moreover, his 


|e putation as a Constitutional lawyer 
land as a former judge had inevitably 
awakened hopes of a great argument. 
We should hear the words of a jurist 
dealing with law and treaty. Seldom, 
indeed, have political and personal con- 
siderations so joined to give a Senator 
in advance a wide and attentive audi- 
ence for a carefully prepared speech. 
The 


O'Gorman. 


occasion was made for Senator 


Did he rise to it? 

A patient reading of the entire text 
of his speech leaves one with a sense of 
disappointment. Surely, this cannot be 
what the Senate and the country had 
been waiting for! It would be, we ad- 
mit, unfair to expect Senator O’Gorman 
to strike out on wholly new lines in a 
matter which has been so thoroughly 
debated. He could not but traverse a 
good deal of familiar ground. But 
might at least have given us ordered 
and coherent argument. He might have 
spared us the clap-trap about British 
arrogance and rapacity, and the wicked 
which any 


L 
ae 


scheming of our railways, 
demagogue from the West could have 
got off with better grace than the Sena- 
tor from New York. Above Sena- 
tor O'Gorman might have addressed 
himself to the legal points involved with 
the close analysis and logical grappling 
of a mind trained by years on the 


all, 








bench. But he did not. His speech ts 
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flung together, rather than close «nit; 
and his arguments in the very matters 
where he was supposed to be a master 
are far from being conclusive. 

We can touch upon his reasoning only 
at two or three points. Senator O’Gor- 


man makes a great deal of our sov- 


ereign rights at Panama. These can- 
not be deeded away by treaty, although 
they are acquired by treaty. He round- 
ly asserts that “the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Wilson against 
Shaw (204 U. S., 33), decided that the 
of the United 


this tract, known as the Canal Zone, is 


in 


sovereignty States over 
the same as over any other part of the 
United States.” Senator O’Gorman does 
not cite any of the words used by the 
Court in the case referred to, and we 
think it would puzzle him to find any 
language in it justifying his sweeping 
assertion. The ease of Wilson against 
Shaw was a suit to restrain the Secre 
tary of the Treasury from paying out 
money or issuing bonds for the construc- 
And all that 
the Court held was that, for the pur- 
of 


ereign rights on the Isthmus. 


tion of a canal at Panama. 


had sov- 
This is 
no denial that our sovereignty there is 
limited 


poses canal building, we 


It came to us, by treaty with 
Panama, impressed with a trust. If we 
were not to execute the trust we should 
have no title to the Zone. The point 
was forcibly put by Representative Ste- 
vens, whose speech is, by common con- 
sent, reckoned the ablest that has been 
delivered on this Whole subject. Refer- 
ring to the fact that Panama still has, 
in ex-President Taft's phrase, “a shadow 
of sovereignty” over tne Zone, Mr. Ste- 
vens asked what would happen if we 
were to abandon the canal project en- 
tirely. Why, the land would revert to 
So is it 


being true, as Senator O'Gorman 


Panama automatically! far 
from 
affirms, that our sovereignty at Panama 
is as unlimited as it is in Fourteenth 
Street. 

The United States took the Zone im- 
pressed with a trust, and a part of that 
trust was, as plainly laid down in the 
treaty with Panama, to build the Canal 
and to open it, when constructed, “in 
conformity with all the stipulations of 
the treaty entered Into by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain 1901." This 
the and to 


neces- 


on November 138, 
is Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 

that its interpretation we 
sarily come back after all the irrelevant 


and 
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blether about our limitless sovereign 


But Senator O’Gorman has 
scarcely the patience to examine in de- 


rights. 


tail the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. He does, 
indeed, offer an argument to show that 
the word “vessels” in that treaty does 
not mean coastwise vessels, but he re- 
gards the whole treaty as a “blunder,” 
just as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty be- 
fore it was a “dismal page” in our dip- 
lomatic history. We doubt, however, if 
Judge O’Gorman would have permitted 
a suitor in his court to squirm out of a 
contract on the plea that he was sorry 
he had ever entered into it; and wheth- 
er the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was or was 
not the lamentably bad bargain that it 
is now asserted to be, there it stands, a 
national obligation, and there is no way 
of railing the seal off that bond. 


It may be that the main reason why 
Senator O’Gorman did not, in the “great- 
est effort of his life,” meet the expecta- 
tions of his friends, is the fact that he 
felt that the battle had gone against 
him, and that the archers are pressing 
When all is said, there is a 
perfunctory air about his speech. He 
had to maintain his consistency. He 
In the very act, 


him sore. 


had to go on record. 
he seems to be aware that nothing 
which he can say will change a vote or 
affect the result. Indeed, he says in so 
many words that he is simply fulfilling 
a duty in making his solemn protest 
“before the deed is consummated.” De- 
spite all this, there will be disappoint- 
ment that he was not able to make a 
better show of argument to justify his 
course. The hour was there, the high 
occasion, the great opportunity, put the 
powerful reasoner was wanting. 


THE PRICE OF HEALTH-WORSHIP. 


In a recent article Dr. Goldwater, 


| Commissioner of Health of New York, 


has presented the case for “universal 
periodic medical with 
great vigor and force. So far as regards 
the advantage of early medical examina- 
tion for the discovery, and possible ef- 
fective treatment, of cases of cancer, tu- 
berculosis, and certain other diseases, 
what he says is calculated to do much 
good. But there is a larger aspect to 
the proposal he puts forward—a pro- 
posal that has of late been much in the 
air—and to the doctrine upon which it 
rests, And it is time this larger aspect 
were realized in a manner commensur- 


examinations” 
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ate with its bearing on the whole char- 
acter of human life. 

Whether Dr. Goldwater, or Dr. Biggs 
before him, or the estimable and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who are the back- 
ers of the Life Extension Institute 
Movement, look upon compulsory medi- 
cal examination of all persons as their 
goal, we cannot positively state. Appar- 
ently they do. Dr. Biggs has been quot- 
ed as advocating medical examination 
of all “citizens,” "which points very 
strongly that way. No unmistakable 
statement of such an object has yet been 
made, so far as we have observed; but 
we are as yet only in the first begin- 
nings of the movement. Dr. Goldwater's 
article closes as follows: 


The next great task of preventive med- 
icine is, therefore, the inauguration of 
universal periodic medical examinations 
as an indispensable means for the con- 
trol of all diseases, whether arising from 
injurious personal habits, from congeni- 
tal or constitutional weakness, or from 
social and vocational conditions. 


If we see this in the green tree, what 
may we expect to find in the dry? Will 
it be much of a step from “universal” 
examination to compulsory examina- 
tion? Will it be much of a step from 
that to compulsory heeding of the re- 
sults of that examination? Is there any 
limit that can safely be set to the ex- 
tension, not of life, but of the meddling 
with life, which this whole movement 
promises? 

But it is by no means on the score of 
legal compulsion alone that the pro- 
posal of “universal periodic medical ex- 
amination” is open to objection. Wheth- 
er brought about by legal requirement 
or by the pressure of general opinion, 
the benefits to health and the prolonga- 
tion of life which it might effect 
would be purchased at a tremendous 
price. What that price would be it re- 
quires some power of imagination, per- 
haps, to realize; but some idea of it may 
be obtained from the very facts which 
Dr. Goldwater adduces. Take but a sin- 
gle one of them. “In a recent examina- 
tion of the employees of a New York 
city bank,” he says, “100 per cent. of the 
employees were found to be abnormal 
and on the sure road to diseases of 
heart, lungs, kidneys, or blood vessels.” 
Very likely, this examination will have 
been the means of stopping the progress 
of disease in the case of some of these 
men; but if the fact is as stated, the 
whole body of them were suddenly con- 
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verted from a group of normal men, 
nearly all of whom were doubtless go- 
ing about their work and their play with 
no thought of sickness, into a solid body 
of semi-invalids. Who shall say that 
the addition of two or three years to the 
average duration of their existence will 
outweigh, in the scales which measure 
real human values, the freedom, the 
elasticity, the unconsciousness of the 
trammels of the body, which have been 
impaired or destroyed by this intrusion? 

And even from the standpoint of medi- 
cal results, in the narrowest sense, there 
Not all 


not all alarms 


is room for grave misgivings. 
diagnoses are correct; 
given by medical men are well-founded. 
It may be said in reply that we must 
do the best we can. So be it. Let every 
man who feels that he has some reason 
to suspect that there may be something 
wrong get medical advice by all means, 
He must take his 
chance of a certain average percentage 


and get it early. 
of error. But whatever that percentage 
of error may now be—and it 1s not in- 
significant—would be a mere trifle in 
comparison with what the new pro- 
gramme bids fair to furnish. “The task 
before us,” says Dr. Goldwater, “is to 
discover the first sign of departure 
from the normal physiological path, and 
promptly and effectually to apply the 
brake.” With this as the ideal before 
them, will not the false alarms of the 
physicians outnumber those of to-day 
ten to one, or fifty to one? Will not 
thousands of persons who might have 
lived happily and comfortably to three 
score and ten before that “first sign of 
departure” had developed into anything 
serious, be called upon to exercise care, 
to be solicitous about their bodies in- 
stead of ignoring them, and, in no one 
knows how many cases, have their lives 
not only dulled, but actually shortened 
by hypochondria? 

“Those to whom the care of delicate 
mechanical apparatus is entrusted,” 
says Dr. Goldwater, “do not wait untila 
breakdown occurs, but inspect and ex- 
amine the apparatus minutely, at regu- 
lar intervals, and thus detect the first 
This is the favorite 
simile of the health-enthusiasts. But 
in it are embedded two fatal fallacies. In 
the first place, the working of a ma- 
chine is not affected by our concern over 
it, while our body may be. And second- 
ly, the only interest we have in the ma- 


signs of damage.” 
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chine is that it shall function well as a 
of our 


by authority so impressive as that of 
a K.C.B. We now that it is not 


only the spirit that returns, 


mechanism; while in the case know 
bodies we may deliberately choose to 


sacrifice perfection of the mechanism to 


nor only 


its wonted bodily accompaniment, but 


other objects which we prize more high-| also the outer garments of the latter. 


ly—indeed, we must do so, at some point | Thus a vast new field of research opens 





or other, if we wish to keep out of Bed-| up; and there is every reason to ex 
lam. pect that in the matter of costume 
hitherto strangely neglected—there will 
‘ . be found far greater variety and in 
OTHER WORLDS THAN ouRS. |” S 
|terest than has as yet been developed 
If we had a real sense for intellectual , ; 
iby the oral communications of the 
values, the centre of public interest , : 
|ghostly visitants, though they have 


nowadays would be found neither in| . — 
| ranged all the way from Socrates to 


the Mexican situation nor in the Colo 


| Stead. 
rado troubles, neither in the railway- - —_ 
‘urning to Maeterlinck’s article on 
rate question nor in the Administration ss 
“The Elberfeld Horses,” we find in it 
programme as to Trust legislation. 
an embarrassment of riches, and are 


Things like these, which, however im-| 
reluctantly compelled to name only the 
portant they*may seem at the moment, 
|} one or two things that strike us 


It to 


as most 
are, after all, of comparatively transient 
, : | remarkable. 
significance, would be completely over- 


shadowed in interest by revelations that | 


is difficult choose 
to dwell 


Arab 


One is tempted, for instance, 


: on the rapidity with which the 
are being made, in at least two distinct) , 
: _ istallion Muhamed acquired his mastery 
directions, which must affect profoundly | 


Ww lof arithmetic; so strikingly does it con 
e| 


refer especially to two remarkable docu- 


all our views of man and nature. 


ltrast not only with what one expects 


t | from a horse, but with what can usually 
ments. 


One is the statement of Gen. wad, be get out of even the mest talented 
Alfred Turner, K.C.B., contained in the | 
cable dispatches of Friday, concerning 
the visits paid by the late W. T. Stead, 


or his spirit, to sundry highly respec- 


of boys or girls: 


Within a fortnight of the 
Muhamed did simple little addition and 
subtraction sums quite correctly. He had 
learned to distinguish the tens from the 
units, striking the latter with his right 
foot and the former with his left. He 
knew the meaning of the symbols plus 
Four days later, he was be 


first lesson, 


table persons who have not yet shuffled 
off this mortal coil. The other is the 
article by Maeterlinck, in the current 


number of the Metropolitan Magazine, |#¢ ™nus. 


ginning multiplication and division In 
telling in great detail of the intellec-|rour months’ time, he knew how to ex- 
tual prowess of the gifted horses of|tract square and cube roots 
Elberfeld. | But, after all, this gives no accurate 


idea of just what problems the hofse 
could tackle; 


possibility of some kind 


What to our mind gives special value 
to Major-Gen. Sir Alfred Turner’s state- 
ment is that it goes far to remove a 


nor does it preclude the 
of deception 
or mistake. 


reproach often directed against the la- We pass at once, therefore, 





Unlike |to what is at once the crowning exam- 
intellectual 


bors of psychical researchers. 


almost any other branch of science, it| ple of the horse's powers 


is said, this appears to be wholly lack- | and a complete demonstration of their 
s | P , 
ing in the quality of progressiveness, | genuineness. Dr. Hamel, an investi 
of cumulative strength and definiteness.| gator, “alone in the stable with the 


Now, although the casual reader of the) horse,” its owner being away travelling, 


news may not observe it, Gen. Turner’s | “takes from an envelope a problem of 
statement marks an advance of the! which he does not know the solution, 
highest importance. When Mr. Stead | namely, to find the fourth root of 7,890 
appeared, he tells us, to a group of|481. “Muhamed replies, 53. The doctor 


looks the back of the 


more the answer ig perfectly correct.” 


persons gathered at Cambridge House at paper; once 


to receive him, he “came to them in 


short, sharp flashes, dressed exactly as Interesting as these marvels are in 


when on earth.* This question of the | themselves, they are perhaps even more 
clothes worn by returning spirits has | interesting in their bearing on the gen 
always been one of the most perplexing | eral question of the principles of belief 
The great of 


in the whole matter; never before, 80| and unbelief. majority 








far as we can recall, has it been settled | those persons who are usally regar¢ed, 





usually complacently regard 
thinkers attach 


and who 


themselves, as sound 
great importance to the antecedent prob- 
ability or improbability of a given as- 
sertion, its accordance or disagreement 
with the whole body of human know- 
When this improbability is very 


this 


ledge 


great, when disagreement is ex- 


treme, they not only hesitate to believe 
it, but are usually unwilling to spend 
a moderate amount of time 
It 
reason that the champions of the view 


flat, 


more than 


upon its consideration. is for this 


that the earth is though they 


emerge into a certain conspicuousness 


at long intervals, can never get more 
than a brief hearing and a summary dis 
It 


inventors of Bacon-Shakespeare ciphers 


missal. is for this reason that the 


though they get up a new one every 


year that is every bit as good as the 
one that was cast into limbo the year 
their 


The great service 


before, never succeed in having 
doctrine recognized. 
done by the Elberfeld horses lies not in 
the light they may throw upon the in- 
telligence of animals, but in the rebuke 
tLe 


of so-called 


they administer to arrogance of 


acience and common-sense. 
Hereafter, when any one is tempted to 
reject it is in- 


herently absurd, or a scientific crotchet 


a tale simply because 


hatched in an untutored mind because 
it is ridiculous, the single word “Elber- 
feld” should suffice to reduce him to si- 


lence and shame, 


RATIONALE OF SCHOOLBOY BLUN- 


DERS. 


By 


school 


what the English call “howlers” in 

recitations, examination papers, 
imusement has long been furnished. 
often 
are passed on in con- 
they have usually 
been thought of as mere blunders, chance 


etc., 


Cienuine or invented, undoubtedly 
touched up as they 
versation ofr 


in print, 


of the young human animal un- 
But, 


have now begun to be studied 
Here 


vararices 


dergoing education as was inevi- 
they 


aclentifically 


table 
is a range of mental 
inactivity—which has not 
thoroughly with the 
results neatly classified; and it would ap- 
that several are putting 
their hand to the Prof. John 
Adama, who holds the chair of Education 
the of 


lecturing to teachers on 


activity 


or 
been investigated, 
pear inquirers 
work 

has been 
the need of de- 
them to 
Spectator 


In University London, 


“howlera,” and tracing 
and the 
recently devoted a page to the subject. 


fining 
their source; London 

A whole large class of schoolboy mis- 
takes must, of be set down to 
lack of knowledge. “Pure ignorance, 
madam,” ig still as good an explanation 
as it was in Dr. Johnson's day. And 
when you add to it inattention on the 


course, 
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pupil's part, with a touch of impudence, 
you have the spring and origin of many 
school blunders. The boy takes a shot 
at a question, when he has no idea at 
all of the true answer to it, and thereby 
produces occasionally something bril- 
liantly ludicrous. But these happy strokes 
of effrontery are not the commonest 
source of “howlers.” If they were, there 
would be, of course, nothing in them to 
analyze; no obscure workings of the 
schoolboy mind to seek to follow. It is 
the honest blunderer who is in question, 
not the reckless guesser; and it appears 
possible to work out rules or reasons to 
account for different groups of “howlers.” 

One of them is, obviously, the little 
knowledge that is a dangerous thing— 
knowledge misunderstood or not assimi- 
lated. The boy knows something about 
the subject, but knows it hazily, and in 
trying to come out of his fog makes un- 
conscious jokes. This was the case of 
the schoolgirl who was asked to explain 
the “classes” into which the United 
States Senate was originally divided by 
the Constitution. She wrote that the 
Senate was divided into three classes, 
the civilized, the semi-civilized, and the 
savage. To those who laughed at this 
as ignorance, Mark Twain protested that, 
in fact, the girl “knew too much.” o” 

Translation from foreign languages is 
naturally a fruitful mother of uninten- 
tionally humorous mistakes. The ven- 
erable instances from the classics it is 
not necessary to repeat. More recent ones 
are certified to by English school au- 
thorities. Thus we have the unexpected 
trade turn given to “exempli gratia,” 
which was translated “samples free.” 
Another excellent Latin “howler” is the 
rendering of “Libertas sub rege pio” as 
“Our pious king has got liberty under.” 
A third seems, though vouched for, quite 
too good to be true—namely, translating 
“splendide mendax” as “lying in state.” 
Considering what were until lately the 
relations between England and Germany, 
it is hardly surprising to find an English 
schoolboy translating “le vieil Allemand,” 
“the vile German.” 
phonetic blunders make up a 
large class. The pup?l has heard the 
word indistinctly, or confused it with 
some other of similar sound. For this 
the reproach must often belong to the 
teacher, on the score of indistinct articu- 
lation. It was due either to this, or to 
defective hearing on the part of the 
pupil, that the latter said that the only 
animal in America was the 
“apostle.” In a similar way, no doubt, 
originated the information that Hannibal 
was a well-known of music. 
And church as well as school is responsi- 
ble for mixing up sounds in the child's 
head. It was in good faith that the little 
girl recited: “Lord, who hatest nothing 
but the housemaid” [“nothing that thou 
hast made” ]. 

It is evident that there ought to be dis- 
crimination, by teachers and investiga- 
tors, between “howlers” that are purely 
foolish, and those that hgve their natural 
explanation. “Why,” a boy was asked, 
“is Patti called the Welsh nightingale?” 
His answer was: “Because she sings at 
night.” In this there was a glimmer of 
sense that ought to be encouraged, even 
if it must be laughed at. 


Merely 


pouched 


composer 
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Foreign Correspondence 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN ANGLO- 
GERMAN RELATIONS — RESULTS 
OF THE BALKAN WARS—THE AT- 
TITUDE OF RUSSIA. 

BERLIN, May 1. 


Berlin looked on unmoved at the cor- 
diality of King George’s recent reception 
in Paris. Germany has got used to the 
entente cordiale and England to the Ger- 
man fleet. In Germany, the idea that 
John Bull will begin war without notice 
out of pure envy of Germany's swelling 
trade returns is dying of want of nutri- 
tion. The British shipyards arestillactive, 
because of the generous foreign patron- 
age they enjoy. But the German yards, 
which depend for battleship orders on 
their own Government, are beginning a 
period of lean years. They now build 
two capital ships a year instead of four, 
and even when the Navy bill is com- 
pleted they will only receive orders for 
two battleships and one cruiser a year. 

The main factor in bringing about 
these improved conditions was undoubt- 
edly the Balkan War. The Anglo-Ger- 
man rivalry presented mankind with the 
august spectacle of two perfect egotisms 
in conflict. Germany said, “I want.” Eng- 
land replied, “Thou shalt not have.” 
Neither harmed the other in any way. 
England simply could not see how Ger- 
many could “have,” without possessing 
the means to “take,” which did not fit in 
with her arrangements. Young Ger- 
many was fully convinced that the world 
had been Anglo-Saxonized long enough, 
and that it was time to give modern 
methods a trial, which could not be if 
the globe was still to be regarded as a 
prolongation of the London suburbs. 

The Balkan War disturbed the mag- 
nificent simplicity of this antagonism. 
As long as England thought there was 
to be a war with Germany for the mas- 
tery of the seas, and Germany thought 
of the coming struggle as the gateway 
to the colonial empire of which so many 
Germans dream, there was no limit to 
the animosity that both countries could 
develop. When, however, it turned out 
that the war was to settle whether the 
Montenegrins or the Albanians were to 
have Skutari, the prospect was less ap- 
pealing. It has become clear to both 
peoples that neither will attack the other. 
If they fight, the Anglo-German conflict 
will be a part of a general European 
war, which can only arise out of a Bal- 
kan quarrel between Russia and Aus- 
tria: and that will not directly touch any 
German or British interest, and cannot in 
any case bring real advantage to either 
country. 

If victory remained with the Triple 
Entente, the main result would be a 
huge extension of Russian influence in 
Europe and Asia, which is not exactly 
what the English pray for. If the Triple 
Alliance won, Germany would have the 
burden of the fighting, her industry 
would suffer out of all proportion to the 
losses of economically less highly devel- 
oped allies, and the profit of victory 
would go mainly to Austria-Hungary. 
The dual monarchy would get a new 
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lease of life. But Germany does not 
want to take anything from Russia, and 
her share would be the implacable hate 
of the Russian people, which is too young 
and too numerous to suffer permanently 
from an unsuccessful war. 


So that England and Germany are on 
the side of peace, and throughout the 
Balkan troubles, which are by no means 
over yet, both have exercised a moder- 
ating and restraining influence on their 
friends, Germany on Austria, England 
on Russia. The obvious unwillingness 
ot England to convert the entente into 
a hard-and-fast alliance is another fac- 
tor in the reconciliation between the two 
Powers. It to be forgotten in 
France that an English offensive and 
defensive alliance is not of much use un- 
less England binds herself to keep her 
main weapon, the navy; constantly with- 
in striking distance of the enemy, that is, 
within European waters. Practically 
speaking, of course, that state of affairs 
already exists; but a definite pledge to 


seems 


keep the fleet in the North Sea would 
alter the situation to the disadvantage 


It would be known to other 
Powers, and might very conceivably af- 
fect the attitude of Japan when the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance comes to be re- 
newed. At any rate, it is a consideration 
which makes for peace between England 
and Germany. On such foundations are 
international friendships based. 


iM ngland. 


Time and incalculable circumstance 
have worked for England, as it is the 
habit of the eternal forces to favor in- 
sular and maritime powers. The island 
sea Powers have as a rule only one en- 
emy at a time, whereas that enemy has 
to compound with a jealous land-neigh- 
bor, who has a coterminous frontier 
with him. This principle has worked 
strikingly to the advantage of England 
during the last five years. When the 
Anglo-German naval rivalry became 
acute, Germany was on something like 
friendly terms with Russia. She had gone 
out of her way to help Russia during the 
war with Japan. In consequence of Ger- 
man assurances, Russia was able to de- 
nude her western frontier of troops. Rus- 
sia was, of course, the ally of France, 
but this was understood to be a measure 
of precaution on her part, a defensive 
and not an offensive arrangement into 
which she had entered a dozen years after 
the Triple Alliance had menaced her with 
at least a two-Power enemy in case she 
quarrelled with Austria. 


Further, Russia was weakened by de- 
feat in foreign war, racked by rebellion 
at home, and in the hands of money 
lenders. We have changed all that. The 
revolution is suppressed, a series of good 
harvests has placed the Government 
in a condition of financial independence, 
and the Manchurian bruises have heal- 
ed. Russia is still without a navy, but : 
start has been made with a new one, and 
in ten years she will have a formidable 
fleet in the Baltic. Whether it will be 
more efficient than the fleet which rest 
on the floor of the Straits of Korea or 
serves the yellow enemy under new 
names, remains to be seen. But there is 
the probability that Russia, too, has 
learned, and in case of war with the 
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ron in the Baltic would be a serious men- 
ace for Germany. Now it is certain that 
in a few years the Russian squadron will 
be there, and it is equally certain tha! 
if Germany tries conclusions with Eng- 
land between the Kentish coast and the 
Frisian Islands, Russia will be taking a 
hand on the side of England. 

There is no pretence of friendship be- 
tween Russia and Germany now. The 
Balkan war has removed the last traces 
of good feeling on the Russian side. The 
Russians realized with unspeakable bit 
terness last year that it was the ‘ 
man army, with which they have no di- 
rect quarrel, that crippled their Balkan 


soon 








Triple Alliance a powerful Russian squad- 





policy. With Austria they would 
have settled scores, but for 
they were not ready. They are not ready 
but they are making feverish ef- 
to bring their army to the point 
where it will be ready to challenge the 
Austro-German combination, and they 
the advantage of inexhaustible 
numbers. 


Germany 


yet, 


forts 


have 


IN JAPAN 
THE NEW 


CRISIS 
AND 


THE POLITICAL 
COUNT OKUMA 
MINISTRY. 
Tokio, April 20. 
Japan has recently passed through an 
ordeal. The naval scandal, culminating 
in the collapse of the Cabinet, and fol- 
lowed by the sudden death of the Em- 
press Dowager, plunging the whole em- 
pire again into mourning, has proved a 
period of stress to the public mind and 
a severe test of the national temper. 
All tendency to rancor and political tur- 
moil has been hushed in the presence 
of death, and with the inauguration of a 
Ministry the personnel of which is more 
popular and hopeful than that of any 
Cabinet the country has had for many 
years, Japan looks forward to a season 
of quietness and prosperity. 


The remarkable thing about the fall 
of the Yamamoto Government is that the 
charges of corruption in the navy, which 
were indirectly the cause of the Cabi- 
net’s undoing, have yet to be proved in 
due course of judicial procedure. The 
late Government was thus virtually 
condemned and cast out without a hear- 
ing. The preliminary examination of the 
accused officers took a long time, during 
which the public mind was inflamed 
through the press by all sorts of rumors 
tending to prejudge the case, and the 
people became so exasperated that the 
Government could no longer withstand 
them. 

The immediate cause of the 
resignation was the action of the House 
of Peers in refusing to sanction the na- 
val budget. A subsequent conference of 
both Houses led to a deadlock, the 
Cabinet was forced out. 


Cabinet's 


and 


the “Sage 
the 
has 
more than 


The choice of Count Okuma, 
of Waseda,” for Premier 
pleasant surprise that Japan 
rienced for many years. For 


1s most 


expe- 








~~ _~ 
Ooo 
Premiership once before, in 1898, he 
overcame the opponents of liberalism 


He lost one of his legs by a bomb, but 


he has never wavered from his course; 


and now that he finds himself once again 


in power, the nation is anticipating great 
things. No sooner was his name an 
nounced as the head of the new Cabinet 
than prices on the Stock Exchange took 
a leap upwards. 

More striking still is the fact that the 
vernacular press is almost unanimous in 
its approval. This universal acclaim is 
doubtless due to the fact that the masses 
are expecting Count Okuma to carry out 
all the reforms that he has been advocat 
ing for the last fifteen years. But the 
new Premier will go much more cautious 
ly than the radical element expects; fol 
‘ount Okuma is no radical. He is a 
Japanese of the Japanese, amd believes 
that if Japan has much to learn from 
the West, she also has much to teach the 
West. He is unlikely to ignore any in- 
fluential section of public opinion, wheth 
er it be bureaucratic, " cra 
democratic, though he will isist « the 
freedom which all progressive peoples de 
mand. 

The policy of the new Japanese Cabi- 
net may to some extent be inferred from 
the personnel Count Okuma has selected 


It is a coalition Cabinet, representing the 
minority parties the Imperial Diet 
The minor parties, thus for the first 
time united, are likely to prove the dis- 
comfiture of the Seiyukai party, which 
kept the last Government in power. The 
next most important member to the Pre 
mier is Baron Kato, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. As Ambassador to Great Britain 
he was well known to the English-speak- 
ing world. His long and successful ca 
reer as a diplomat revealed him to be a 
man of uncommon ability and tact, and 
much is expected of him in connection 
with negotiations now in process with 
the United States, and Japan's Far East- 
ern policy generally. From an Occiden- 
tal point of view, one of the most inter- 
esting men in the new Cabinet is the 
Hon. Yukio Ozaki, Minister of Justice 
For many years Mayor of Tokio, he made 
a name for himself as an able adminis- 
trator, winning favorable opinions both 
at home and abroad. 
Most of the other 
Cabinet are men of 
Oura and Mr. Wakatsuki have held Cab- 


in 


of the 
Baron 


members 
eminence 


inet positions before, the latter in the 
last Katsura Cabinet as Minister of Fin 
ance, and the former in the last Saion)i 
Cabinet as Minister of Agriculture and 
(Commerce. 

The new Cabinet represents all that 
was admirable in the last Katsura Cabhi- 
net, with the still greater strength of the 

| Liberal wing of Japanese politi It is 
lin fact an admirable combination for a 
nation needing many reforms that should 
be carried out slowly but surely, so as 
to avoid what is too radical and revolu- 


a quarter of a century he has been the} 


leading champion of popular rights—re- 
form of all kinds, extension of education, 
modern methods—as well as a leader in 
the peace movement. Consistently wag- 


ing warfare against the bureaucracy, he 


| 


| 


tionary. Japan is passing through a 
period of popular awakening, in 


Aa propen- 


which 


too much haste might arouse 
sity to lawlessness and illegitimate means 
of gaining ends. AlJl the members of the 


new Cabinet are men of mature experi- 


was ostracized bv them, and for years! ence, with clean public records. 


has held no public office. 


Raised to the 


“DsM po.” 
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A Naughty Decade 


AND OTHER DECADENTS OF 
PRETEXT OF THE MOVE 
ITS REAL 


WILDE 
NINETIES 


OSCAR 
rHe 


MEN' SOURCE 


PART ONB. 


Mr. Jackson has written a book* that 
is at excellent in understanding 
and perverted in its conclusions; nor, if 
one considers his theme, is this para- 
dox as singular as it might appear, for 
it is a common mark of the condition 
which he expounds as apologist. His sub- 
ject, with excursions into alien 
matters, is the irruption of a sort of 
decadence into English art and litera- 
ture in the closing years of the nine 
teenth century; and his quotations are 
so apt and abundant, his characteriza- 
tions so clear and well-instructed, that 
one scarcely needs to go outside of his 
pages to form an independent judgment 
of the school, while the confusion of his 
own ideas when he tries to interpret 
the facts is an added document in evi- 
dence. 


once 


some 


IL 

The movement, whose influence to-day 
is concealed because it has put on a new 
disguise, may be said to have opened 
with the publication of Oscar Wilde’s 
“Decay of Lying” and “Picture of 
Dorian Gray” in 1890, and to have 
closed with his pitiful death in 1900. 
By the little band who were working so 
feverishly in the midst of the surround- 
ing British philistinism it was thought 
to be the dawn of a new era for art— 
“a great creative period is at hand,” 
wrote William Sharp. While at the 
same time it was felt to be the end of 
all things, and the phrase fin de siecle 
was whispered as a kind of magic form- 
ula. “It's fang-de-seeaycle that does 
.* of John Davidson's bur- 
lesque characters, “and education, and 
reading French.” As one goes back to 
the productions of these men now, and 
particularly as one turns over the effu- 

in the early volumes of the Yel- 
Book, one ts likely to be impressed 
mainly by a note of amateurishness run- 
ning In compari- 
son with the decadents of the Continent 
whom they attempted to imitate, they 
appear rather like truant boys who need 


says one 


sions 
low 


through their work. 


spanked and sent again to their 

In the first issue of the Yellow 
the “incomparable” Max Beer- 
prints “A Defence of Cosmet- 
wherein he observes sententiously 
that “the Victorian era comes to its end 
and the day of sancta simplicitas is 
quite ended.” The essay seems to us to- 
day, with the reek of Broadway in our 
nostrils, as childlike a piece of extrava- 
gance as could well be imagined; yet it 


to be 
lessons. 
Book, 
bohm 


ics,” 


*The Bighteen Nineties. By Holbrook Jackson. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley.’ $8.50 net. 
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succeeded in rousing a little storm of 
protest, and one solemm critic wrote it 
down as “the rankest and most nauseous 
thing in all literature.” Another con- 
tributor, Lionel Johnson, asks, in sur- 
prise at his own naughtiness: “What 
would the moral philosophers, those 
puzzled sages, think of me? An harm- 
less hedonist? An amateur in morals, 
who means well, though meaning very 
little?” And one is inclined to answer: 
“My dear sir, be comforted; the puz- 
zled sages would not have thought of 
you at all.” 

Yet however we may, and do, pass by 
these books as largely factitious imita- 
tions, there is an aspect of the revolt 
that is serious enough in all conscience. 
The disease from which it sprung was 
no jest, and beneath the antic contor- 
tions of their wit these men were suf- 
fering the very real pangs of physical 
disorganization. It is in fact like a 
nightmare to read their lives. The 
hectic decay of Aubrey Beardsley is al- 
most health in comparison with the 
state of most of those who gave to the 
movement its tone. Of the living we 
speak not: but there is Lionel John- 
son, the best artist of them all, a vic 
tim of absinthe, found in the gutter 
with his skull crushed; there is John 
Davidson, with his vision of a new uni- 
verse ended in mad suicide; there are 
Ernest Dowson and Francis Thompson, 
mingling their religion with the fumes 
of alcohol and opium; there are others 
whose tainted lives and early deaths 
need not be examined; and, above all, 
is the hideous tragedy in Reading Jail. 
These men, who appeared to be tread- 
ing so fantastically in “the variant by- 
paths of the uncertain heart,” knew also 
in the flesh the certain terrors of organ- 
ic decay. 

No, we shall do these men less than 
justice if we merely smile at their mop- 
ping and mowing as at the gestures bor- 
rowed of a jackanapes. They are wor- 
thy of condemnation. They had a real 
driving motive in the flesh, and they 
had their ideal philosophy. Through all 
their works, now in the form of direct 
argument, now implied in the symbol 
of verse or picture, you will find run- 
ning the ambitious design of making 
life itself into a fine art, of welding life 
and art into one indistinguishable crea- 
tion. As Oscar Wilde says of his hero 
in the book which is the completest 
manifesto of the school, “There were 
many, especially among the very young 
men, who saw, or fancied that they saw, 
in Dorian Gray the true realization of a 
type of which they had often dreamed 
in Eton or Oxford days—a type that 
was to combine something of the real 
culture of the scholar with all the grace 
and distinction and perfect manner of a 
citizen of the world. To them he seem- 
ed to be of the company whom Dante 
describes as having sought to ‘make 





themselves perfect by the worship of 
beauty.’” And with this coalescence 
of art and life, as its very source and 
purpose, was to be joined the garnering 
of sensations, in a manner which these 
young enthusiasts caught up from Ros- 
setti and Walter Pater and the other 
virtuosos of the vibrating nerve. Thus, 
to the confusion of the Philistine, the 
Puritan, and the votary of common- 
sense, they were to create for the world 
a new Hedonism: “It was to have its 
service of the intellect, certainly; yet it 
was never to accept any theory or sys- 
tem that would involve the sacrifice of 
any mode of passionate experience. Its 
aim, indeed, was to be experience it- 
self, and not the fruits of experience, 
sweet or bitter as they might be.” 


Il, 

In this longing after the fulness of 
experience, without consideration of the 
lessons of experience, we come close to 
the heart of the movement, and we also 
see how it was no vagary of a few iso- 
lated youths, but was the product of the 
most characteristic evolution of the age. 
“It was,” as our present guide rightly 
observes, “the mortal ripening of that 
flower which blossomed upon the ruins 
of the French Revolution, heralding not 
only the rights of man, which was an 
abstraction savoring more of the classi- 
cal ideal, but the rights of personality, 
of unique, varied, and varying men.” 
Personality was to assert itself in the 
direction of unlimited and unquestion- 
ed expansiveness, in the claim of the 
individual to be purely and intensely 
himself, in the free pursuit of those emo- 
tions and sensations which are the root 
of division among mankind, while deny- 
ing those rights of man, in the classical 
sense, which mean the subordination of 
the individualizing desires to the com- 
monalty of the law of reason. And, as 
life and art were to proceed hand in 
hand, personality was to manifest itself 
in a symbolism which should endeavor, 
in the words of Arthur Symons, “to fix 
the last fine shade, the quintessence of 
things; to fix it fleetingly; to be a dis- 
embodied voice, and yet the voice of a 
human soul.” The final marriage of life 
and art was to be in the swooning 
ecstasy of music. There was nothing 
discordant between the toil of the artist 
to fix the quintessence of things in fleet- 
ing form and the insatiable curiosity of 
a chaotic egotism. Nietzsche had said 
it: “Unless you have chaos within, you 
cannot give birth to a dancing star”’— 
an idea which Mr. Jackson has develop- 
ed at hazardous length, thus: 

Indeed, when wrought into the metal 
of a soul impelled to adventure at what- 
ever personal hazard, for sheer love of 
expanding the boundaries of human ex- 
perience and knowledge and power, they 
{this egotism and curiosity] become, as 
it were, the senses by which such a soul 
tests the flavor and determines the quali- 
ty of its progress. In that light they 
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are not decadent, they are at one with | 
|ed “fat with luxury” in the illustrations | 


all great endeavor since the dawn of 
human consciousness. What, after all, is 
human consciousness when 


turning from Nature to contempiate it- 
self? ... Not even a child has curios- 
ity until it has experienced something; 
all inquisitiveness is in the nature of life 
asking for more, and all so-called de- 
cadence is civilization rejecting, through 
certain specialized persons, the accumu- 
lated experiences and sensations of the 
race. 


There is no need to illustrate this 
philosophy by examples. 
has read Oscar Wilde’s 
Dorian Gray” may waive the pleasure or 


pain of going through the other pro-| 


ductions of the school. Most of these 
writers, in fact, had a perfectly clear 
knowledge of what they desired to be and 
to accomplish. And not seldom they 
knew the fruits of their philosophy and 
experience, as any one may discover by 
turning over the pages of Mr. Jackson’s 
book. The root of the whole matter lay 
in a febrile satiety of the flesh, in a cer- 
tain physical lesion, which the suffer- 
ers, having no philosophy of moral re- 
sistance to oppose to it, translated into 
a moral fatigue. “It was as though they 
had grown tired of being good, in the 
old accepted way; they wanted to ex- 
perience the piquancy of being good af- 
ter a debauch.” In this mood the liter- 
ature of exquisite curiosity, whether 
veiled under the English cant of Epi- 
curean austerity or announced more 
boldly from across the Channel, fell 
upon the dryness of their souls like a 
spark of fire upon parched grass. The 
consequence is set forth in Dorian 
Gray’s discovery of “A Rebours”: 
It was the strangest book that he had 
ever read. It seemed to him that in ex- 
quisite raiment, and to the delicate sound 
of flutes, the sins of the world were pass- 
ing in dumb show before him. 
There were in it metaphors as mon- 
strous as orchids, and as subtle in color. 
The life of the senses was described in 
the terms of mystical philosophy. One 
hardly knew at times whether one was 
reading the spiritual ecstasies of some 
medizval saint or the morbid confes- 
sions of a modern sinner. It was a poi- 
sonous book. The heavy odor of incense 
seemed to cling about its pages and to 
trouble the brain. The mere cadence of 
the sentences, the subtle monotony of 
their music, so full as it was of complex 
refrains and movements elaborately re- 
peated, produced in the mind of the lad, 
as he passed from chapter to chapter, a 
form of reverie, a malady of dreaming. 


There could not be a better descrip- 
tion of the way in which art revealed 
itself to all the men of the group as a 
kind of narcotic for the torture of tired 
nerves, evoking under brush or pen the 
images of artificial dreaming, whether 
they displayed “the wan and saintly 
amorousness” of Burne-Jones’s figures 


compared | ghastly 
with Nature but a perversity—the self 


Any one who 
“Picture of |} 
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ior “The Romaunt of the Rose,” or wax- 


|}of Aubrey Beardsley, or flaunted the 
cosmetic rictus of Arthur 
Symons’s creatures of the stage. Al- 


most always behind the veil, and too of- 
ten stalking wantonly into view, is the 


horror of an impotent sex-inquisitive- | 


ness and perversion. The subject is not 
agreeable to touch on, but any one who 
thinks such a statement too strong may 


satisfy himself by the frank confes- | 
Beardsley, for | 


sions of their apologist. 
instance, “loved the abnormal, and he 


invented a sort of phallic symbolism to} 


express his interest in passionate per- 
versities. His prose work, ‘Under the 
Hill,’ is an uncompleted study in the 
art of aberration.” The spectacular dis- 
aster of Reading Jail has so impressed 
our imagination that we are apt to re- 
gard its victim as a monster among his 
fellows, whereas in his heart of hearts 
he was probably less perverted than 
were many of those who went through 
life unscathed by public opinion. But if 
the author of “Dorian Gray” carried the 
outer brand, the wages of an evil mind 
fell upon them all. It is said of Aubrey 
Beardsley that he “introduced into art 
the desolation of experience, the ennui 
of sin.” That is to take him, perhaps, 
a trifle too gravely, but there is some- 
thing in the conduct of his later years 
that may at least remind us of Poe’s 
decrepit “Man of the Crowd.” “His rest- 
lessness,” observes his friend, Max Beer- 
bohm, “was, I suppose, one of the symp- 
toms of his malady. He was always 
most content where there was the great- 
est noise and bustle, the largest number 
of people, and the most brilliant light.” 
And that, adds Mr. Jackson, “is a pic- 
ture of the age, as well as of its epit- 
ome, Aubrey Beardsley.” The right of 
personality to reject “the accumulated 
experience” of the race, and to expand 


indefinitely in the search of sensations, | 
turns out in reality to be in no wise “at | 


one with all great endeavor,” but to be 
in the main the unfruitful restlessness 
of satiety and impotence. 


III. 


I would not have it inferred that the} 


votaries of the Yellow Nineties produc- 





) 


7 


6 


| They are not long, the days of wine and 


roses. 
} Out of a misty dream 
Our path emerges for a while, the 
Within a dream. 
That is all: two light stanzas, with 
|}no mark of originality, unless it be in 
the sighing melody of the word Yet 
|you will not read them without saying 


to yourself: This is poetry, the ancient, 
wonderful heritage, though held 
feeble hands. And in the whole collec- 
tion, amid a good deal that flutters in- 
effectually, will find or 
twelve other poems that carry the same 
note of indefinable charm. Such a pro- 


in 


you some ten 


| duct is not to be reckoned with the great 
and grave things of literature. If you 
wish to feel this distinction, read the 


last of the lisping lines at the head of 
which Dowson has written the majestic 
Latin phrases: 
memoria tua homini pacem 
substantiis suis; and then, having read 
these, turn to No. 120 of the Adventur- 
er, in which Dr. Johnson has unrolled 


O mors! quam amara est 


habenti in 


his solemn meditations on the same 
text: 

Affliction is inseparable from our pres- 
ent state; it adheres to all the inhabit- 


ants of this world, in different 
tions indeed, but with an allotment which 
seems very little by 
conduct. It has been the 
swelling moralists, that every man’s for- 
tune was in his own that pru- 
dence supplied the place of all other divin- 
ities, and that happiness is the unfailing 
consequence of virtue. But, surely, the 
quiver of omnipotence is stored with ar- 
rows, against which the shield of human 
virtue, however adamantine it 
boasted, is held up in vain: 
always suffer by our crimes; we are not 
always protected by our innocence. 


propor- 


regulated our own 


boast of some 


power, 


has been 
we do not 


Nothing confers so much ability to re- 
sist the temptations that perpetually sur- 
round us, as an habitual consideration of 
the shortness of life, and the uncertainty 





of those pleasures that solicit our pur- 
|suit; and this consideration can be in- 
culeated only by affliction. “O death! 


thow bitter is the remembrance of thee, 


| to a man that lives at ease in his posses- 
| sat? 

| sions! 

1 


Dowson’s is the poetry of weakness, 
but of weakness that veils itself in sub- 


ed nothing of pure beauty and intrinsic | tle reticences and in the praise of si- 


value. One of them, indeed, Ernest 


Dowson, who died just as the decade| ‘that wears the loveliness 
| Strange as it may sound, in connection 


came to an end, left a modest body of 


| lence—his favorite word—and, above all, 
| 


of purity. 


verse, which possesses a singular fas-| With his life and his associations, there 


cination, and which, though Mr. Jack- 
son quotes, I believe, not a line of it, 
may still be prized when its more as- 
sertive contemporaries are all but for- 


iis something of almost virginal inno- 
|cence in his muse. 
| after 
| band, is as if a silence had suddenly 


To read in his book 


hearing others of the decadent 


gotten. The little collection opens with | fallen upon a place of unclean revelry, 


a variation on the old Horatian theme, 
Vite summa brevis: 


They are not long, the weeping and the 
laughter, 
Love and desire and hate: 
I think they have no portion in us after 
We pass the gate. 





and out of the silence there rose the 
thin sweet voice of a child singing of 
pathetic things it scarcely understood. 
I may be peculiar in my taste, but in 
my ears he bears comparison well even 
with the religious poet whose reputation 
has been growing so portentously these 
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latter days. His “Amor Umbratilis,” 
simple and unsuggestive as it is, ar- 
rests me with a touch that I somehow 
miss in the more complicated stanzas of 
Francis Thompson on the same theme 
of love’s renunciation; and in all the 
gorgeous, stirring pomp of Thompson’s 
odes there is still lacking—to me at 
least, though his best admirers will judge 
otherwise submissiveness 
which I find, or almost find, in such a 
poem as Dowson’'s “Nuns of the Perpet- 


some sweet 


ual Adoration”: 


Calm, sad, secure; behind high convent 


walls, 
the sacred lamp, these 
and 


with 


These watch 


watch pray: 


And it is one them when evening 


falls, 
And one 
day 


saw the glory of the world dis- 


played; 


They saw the bitter of it, and the 


sweet; 

They knew the roses of the world should 
fade, 

And be trod 


feet 


under by the hurrying 


rather put away desire, 

their 
Sanctuary ; 

\nd veiled their heads and put en coarse 


Therefore they 


And crossed hands and came to 


attire: 


Because their comeliness was vanity. 


And there they rest; they have serene 
insight 
Of the illuminating dawn to be: 
Mary's sweet Star dispels for them the 
night, 


The proper darkness of humanity. 


sad, serene; with faces worn and 
mild 

Surely their choice of vigil is the best? 

Yea! for the world is 


wild; 


Calm, 


our roses fade, 


But there, beside the altar, there, is 


rest 

The strange thing, as I have said, yet 
not so strange perhaps, when we reflect 
on it, is that this sweetness and purity 
should be found tn one who was so thor- 
oughly corrupt in body and habit. There 
was the weariness of the devastation in 
his 
the poem by which he is best known: 


soul, as expressed in the refrain of 


ght, ah, yesternight, betwixt her 
lips and mine 
fell thy 


breath was 


hadow, Cynara! thy 


shed 


oul between the kisses and the 


wine; 


was desolate and sick of an old 


And I 
passion, 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my 

head: 

been faithful to thee, Cynara! 


my fashion 


I have in 


But it was not the hardening desolation 
of the inner lie, and decadence kept him, 
as it were, In a state of fragile imma- 
turity. His face, as we see it in the 





with them the cold return of | 





‘The Nation 
photograph or in the sketch by Mr. 
Rothenstein, with its unclean lips and 
furtive eyes, has the look with which 
we are too familiar in the degenerate 
types of our city streets, and from which 
we turn away with physical revulsion; 
but it half conceals also something of 
the expression of Keats—a Keats ruin- 
ed. He was, as Mr. Arthur Symons says 
of him so finely in the memoir publish- 
ed with the Poems, “a soul ‘unspotted 
from the world,’ in a body which one 
sees visibly soiling under one’s eyes; 

there never was a simpler or 
attaching charm, because there 
never was a sweeter or more honest 
nature.” He suffered the penalties of 
perversion without its illusion. 

P. E. M. 


more 


News for Bibliophiles 


DRYDEN IN THE DUNCIAD. 


“What induced Pope to point the fin- 
ger of scorn at Dryden?” The answer is, 
he did not. The story is worth telling. 

Seven editions of the “Dunciad” were 
printed in the year 1728. In the first 
three, line 94 of Book I stood: 

And furious D——n foam in Wh "a rage. 
In the next two London editions the line 
was altered to: 

And w——'s rage. 
And in the last London edition the 
“W—'s” was changed to “W—~y’'s.” 
But in the edition printed by Faulkner 
in Dublin the line read: 


furious D s foam in 


Aud furious Dryden foam in Wharton’s rage. 


These seven editions contained few and 
short notes. The bulky critical appara- 
tus we now associ.te with the poem was 
not published until the following spring. 
For the quarto, the first of the several 
editions of 1729, the line (there number- 
ed 104) was entirely rewritten: 


And all the Mighty Mad in Dennis rage. 


And of the two lengthy notes appended 
to it the second began with this sentence: 
This Verse in the surreptitious editions 
stood thus, And furious D— foam, etc., 
which, in that printed in Ireland, was 
unaccountably filled up with the great 
name of Dryden, 
In the editions of 1735 and subsequent 
years this sentence was omitted. 

Unluckily for Pope, the scholars of 
half a century ago resurrected evidence 
to show that his morality was by no 
means so impeccable as he would have 
the public believe it. But the sway-back- 
ed virtue of the mid-Victorians was 
righteous overmuch. It established a 
tradition of holding up holy hands where 
no horror was—a tradition lusty still. In 
what Pope said and in what he did not 
say, it found alike evidence of devious 
dealing. Thus, as for the sentence quot- 
ed above, it was felt that there was some- 
thing suspicious about putting it in, and 
ibout leaving it out, too. 

The line has given rise to a great deal 
of speculation. “C” (whom I take to be 
Carruthers, the editor of Pope) once of- 
fered a guess. “I cannot for a moment 
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believe that Dryden was meant [i. ¢., by 
Pope]; but, as Faulkner was Swift's 
printer, and Swift hated Dryden, may the 
Dean not have suggested this mode of 
filling up the blank?” The best of all 
the anecdotes connected with it, though, 
is the one in which Macaulay and W. J. 
Thoms were the leading dramatis per- 
sone. It has been well told by the late 
Edward Solly. He and Thoms were dis- 
cussing this very line once on a time. 


This led Mr. Thoms to say: “Aye, but 
how about the first name ‘furious D—n’? 
What induced Pope thus to point the fin- 
ger of scorn at Dryden?”—and he then 
proceeded to tell in detail, what I had 
heard him more than once allude to be- 
fore others, that once in the Library of 
the House of Lords, he had suggested 
this very question to Lord Macaulay, in 
the presence of several peers, whereon 
Macaulay, turning sharply round, said, 
“Oh, dear no; you are mistaken; there 
is no possible reference to Dryden in the 
Dunciad”; and then for nearly ten min- 
utes poured out a rapid and eloquent 
vindication of Pope, finally taking down 
a copy of a later edition, and proving to 
all around that Mr. Thoms was in error, 
for there was neither Dryden nor yet 
“D——n.” Mr. Thoms bowed and was si- 
lent, though he had all the time in his 
pocket a copy of one of the first editions 
of the Dunciad of 1728 with the name 
“Dryden.” 

Now, any one familiar with contem- 
porary copies of this and similar pro- 
ductions in which names were suggested 
by first (or first and last) letters will 
recall that the omitted letters are fre- 
quently supplied in manuscript, some- 
times in the margin, sometimes above the 
runners that follow or separate the let- 
ters. This Dublin edition was set up from 
a copy of the first or second edition sent 
over from London, in accordance with 
the common practice of the day. The 
sender (I do not think it was Pope him- 
self, though such is possible, but some 
one who, like Edmund Curll, was familiar 
with Pope’s intentions, but not in his 
intimacy) had completed the names by 
writing out the missing letters, as may be 
demonstrated almost to the point of proof. 
His handwriting must have been crabbed. 
Most of the names were printed correctly. 
But in Book II, line 319, we find Metbwin 
instead of Milbourn (sometimes spelled 
Milburn), which, as we know from the 
later editions and the Keys, was the 
name intended. In Book III, line 271, 
occurs the impossible Ecyden where was 
intended Eusden, a name correctly repro- 
duced in other lines of this same Dublin 
edition. The combination of a u with a 
long s might easily be translated into a 
cy. The Irish compositor, we may sur- 
mise, was not familiar with the names of 
contemporary London men of letters; 
and when he found in Book I, line 94, 
the D n and the scribbled letters unto, 
he misread them as something other than 
Dunton. If the first down stroke of the 
written n was rather long, and n placed 
close to the t, and the cross struck 
through the t so as to start from the 
second peak of the n, he would easily 
have read ryde, for an e in contemporary 
script was much more like an o than tis 
ours. 

Macaulay was right in the main after 
all. And another one of the charges 
against Pope proves groundless. 

R. H. GrRirrira. 


The University of Texas. 
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Books and Men 


PENGUINS. 





The penguin is by no means a new 
discovery. At 
ago a group of penguins stood, in an 


austere group, at the head of the chap-| 


ter on Antarctic Regions in my geog- 
raphy. Possibly they were known to 
man even before that time. But the re- 
cent explorations of the South Polar 
country, the expeditions of Shackleton 
and Scott, have brought this curious 
bird into greater publicity. Not only 
his peculiar habits are better known, but 
the latent humor of his appearance is 
more generally appreciated. For al- 


though the penguin is in some sense a/| 


beautiful bird, he is also an absurd one, 
a jeu desprit of nature. 

He is beginning to figure in art and 
literature. The artist-hero of “Buried 
Alive,” it may be remembered, made a 
sensation by a picture of some penguins, 
while Mr. E. V. Lucas has introduced 
into one of his essays a pathetic story 
about them. Persons who overcame 
their objections to moving pictures suf- 
ficiently to see the records of the Scott 
expedition—as well as those who had no 
objections to overcome—will remember 
the intensely interesting and comic 
views of penguins in their domestic re- 
lations. The tragedy which overhung 
the Scott pictures was lightened by the 
representation of penguin parties, and 
of penguins in peace and war. The reel 
which showed the men of the expedition 
chasing the birds on the ice on Christ- 
mas morning was amusing, because 
there was nothing cruel about it. The 
penguins seemed to have as good fun as 
did the men—and they kept their feet 
much better. 





A delightful little book, which I have 
read this week, called “Antarctic Pen- 
guins” (McBride, Nast & Co.), has for 
its sub-title “A Study of Their Social 
Habits.” The author is Dr. G. Murray | 
Levick, of the Royal Navy. Dr. Levick | 
was the zodlogist to the Scott expedi-| 
tion. His book is, in a way, a tribute | 
to the funny and friendly creatures who | 
did so much to cheer him and his com- | 
panions during their two long years in| 
the far South. 

“When seen for the first time,’ Dr. | 
Levick writes, “the’ Adélie penguin 
gives you the impression of a very 
smart little man in an evening dress 
suit, so absolutely immaculate is he, 
with his shimmering white front and 
black back and shoulders. He stands 
about two feet five inches in height, 
walking upright on his little legs.” 


The droll appearance of the penguins 
has impressed the explorers of all na- 
tions. The men of the Belgian and 
French parties noted it, before Shackle- 








least twenty-five years 






« 
< 


- ° 
Nation 
and penguins had a 
| Vogue in Paris. Their ceremonious at- 
|titudes caught the fancy of one of 
| Punch’s artists, who likened them to 

floor-walkers of Chesterfieldian deport- 
| ment—bowing, with one flipper extended 
| across the breast. 


Dr. Levick observed the penguins ar- 


‘The 


|ton’s first trip, 


| riving, at the beginning of the Antarc- 
| tic summer, at what he calls the “rook- 
That is hardly an appropriate 
word, though it is not so awkward as 
They came not in bat- 
talions, but as single spies. There were 
two on the first day, but twenty on the 
next. “On arrival,” he writes, “they 
wandered about by themselves, or stood 
or walked about the beach, giving one 
the impression of simply hanging about, 
waiting for something to ‘turn up.’” 

One certainly needs the pictures, with 
which the book is fully supplied, to un- 
derstand the scene. Of all the animal 
photography during the past dozen or 
fifteen years—and there has been no 
small amount—hardly anything has ap- 
proached in interest these views of the 
Antarctic penguins. They lent them- 
selves to the work of the camera as 
few live animals have done. The pho 
tographers mastered the difficulties of 
the snow-covered ground, and the black 
coats and coat-sleeves (for that is what 
they look like) of the penguins stand 
out vividly against the glare. 

The arrival of the main body of the 
penguins took place on October 21, about 
six days after the first ones had been 
seen. They came in thousands, all on 
foot, and from the north. They poured 
on to the beach in a continuous stream— 
“the snaky line of arrivals extending 
unbroken across the sea-ice as far as 
the eye could see.” The photographs 
of the procession make it look very 
much like a straggling throng of people 
walking to some picnic ground—a host 
of little clergymen in black “cutaway” 
coats. All they need is small baskets 
in their flippers to make the illusion 
complete. 


ery.” 





penguinery. 








But the penguins travel without bag- 
gage. Out of the mysterious and awful 
polar distances they come, led on by 
the migratory instinct. These spring 
pilgrimages—for October is spring down 
there—are often hundreds of miles in 
length, and the penguins walk a good 
part of the way. Or rather, Dr. Levick 
writes, they have two modes of pro- 
gression: 

The first is simple walking. Their leg: 
being very short, their stride amounts at 
most to four inches. Their rate of step- 
about one hundred and 
steps per minute when the 
Their second mode of progres- 


ping averages 


twenty on 


march. 


sion is “tobogganing.” When wearied 
by walking, or when the surface is par- 
ticularly suitable, they fall forward on 


their white breasts, smooth and shim- 
mering with a beautiful metallic lustre 
in the sunlight, and push themselves 
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jalong by alternate powerful little strokes 
of their legs behind them When 
quietly on the march, both walking and 
tobogganing produce the same rate of 
speed, so that the string of arriving birds, 
tailing out in a long line as far as the 
horizon, appears as a well-ordered 


pro 
I walked out alot 
this line, standing for 
ing it file past me, and taking the phot 
| graph with which 
Most of the 
ed much out of breath, 
piration being distinctly 


cession a mille or So 


some time watch 


I have illustrated tt 
little « 


their whee 


scene, reature eem 
ry 
heard 

After the arrival, and a little moving 
avout and examination of the rookery, 
| begin courtship, marriage, andithe set 
ting up of housekeeping. As a matter 
of fact, however, the order is somewhat 
reversed, for the hen-penguins begin to 
construct uncomfortable-looking 
of pebbles before they have contracted 
any alliances whatever. The is 
built upon the ground, and after the hen 
has settled in it a cock penguin comes 
along and offers himself husband. 
Frequently more than one such offer is 
made, and then there is a resort to 
arms—or, rather, to beaks. The cocks 
fight long and savagely, though never 
to the death. The defeated bird is usu- 
ally in the condition of the hero of Hen- 
ley’s poem: his head is bloody but not 
bowed. One of Dr. Levick’s photo- 
graphs of such a fight seems to show the 
coy lady penguin with her head buried 
in the breast feathers of a friend of 
her own sex—ostensibdly horrified, but 
secretly pleased at the awful bloodshed 
she is causing. 


nests 


nest 


as 


The victorious suitor then waddles 
off and procures a pebble as his contri- 
bution towards the household arrange- 
ments. If the bride accepts the gift, 
the affair is evidently legalized, though 
the husband has first to undergo a ter- 
rific pecking from his wife, inflicted in 
order to put him in his place at the 
outset. 

The tameness and extreme curiosity 
of the penguins enabled Dr. Levick to 
observe them very closely. The photo- 
graphs show them at the nearest pos- 
range. All the details of their 
exhibited—the nest-building, 
social gatherings and gossip- 


sible 
life are 





fighting, 

















ings, and the various amusements 
Swimming and diving the 
latter, and one of the most appealing of 
all the pictures is that which shows a 
group of penguins peering over the edge 
of an ice-cake watch of their 
number whom pushed 
overboard. 

The sea leopards by the 
skua gulls by land, are their chief en- 
emies. Those who saw the moving pic- 
tures of the Scott expedition will re- 
member the piratical skua gull who 
pounced upon the penguin’s egg and 
sailed away with it, a sardonic grin upon 
his face as he watched the pitiful flap- 
ping of the mother penguin. 


are among 


one 
just 


to 
they have 


water, and 
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Dr. Levick devotes nearly all of his| may follow with profit the books and ar- 
book to the Adélie penguin, though| ticles cited by Professor McLaughlin in 
there is a short chapter, with two ex- | his foot-notes and bibliography. Of espe- 
cellent photographs, about the Emperor/| “4! importance is the recent work by 

The is the largest Charles Grove Haines, entitled, “The 

, : American Doctrine of Judicial Suprema- 
species, between ua Tate 

Only y.” which was reviewed in the Nation 

. of April See also the opening essay 

that, at Cape McLaughlin’s recent work, “The 
party from the Constitution, and Parties.” 

Tempera RAYNER W. KELSEY. 
zero Fahrenheit 


in h cold as 
in dark days of July,” 
penguins lay their eggs 
and hatch their young. 
PEARSON, 


Emperor 
as 


penguin 
of the 
ighty 


he weighs 


ninety one 


known, 


and pounds. 


30. 
and 


by 


rookery 18 in 


Crozier, was visited a 
Capt. Scott's first expedition 
tures of 78 


encountered, and 


Courts, 


below Haverford, Pa., May 2 


were su 
this, 
the 

upon the ice 


ane “Uae To EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: 
eral Constitution mentioned in the letter 
in your issue of April 23, signed “E. M. 
H.,” were the only ones upon which to 
| base the authority of the Federal courts 
ito declare acts of Congress unconstitu- 
and hence void, there might be 
foundation for the contention that 
courts had arrogated such power. 
CONSTITUTIONAL POWER | But these passages must be read in con- 
inection with that part of the Constitution 
THE COURTS.” | which defines the power of Congress 
| wherein is stated upon what subjects it 
|may legislate, and upon what it may uot. 
| Therefore, in a case in law or in equity, 
|where a question is raised as to whether 
lsome enactment of Congress is within 
, anes lor without the scope of its defined pow- 
My critic repeats my quotations from|/ers, and hence as to whether it is or is 
the Federal Constitution, and states that | not binding, there can be no doubt that 
I offered them “as proof” of the conten-|such a case is one “arising under this 
tion that the Constitution confers upon | Constitution,” and hence included within 
Supreme Court the power to declare|the grant to the judicial power. 
ome I beg} tow else could the power of Congress 
scene ames ix an tae Pawo |be tested? It would be destructive of that 
the of the argument. 1 ad. | Operation between the Executive and 
, Congress which is essential to the work- 
mitted the possibility of two interpreta- | ae ° murerament 2 Gis 
tions. but to mention «@ train ing of our system of governme 
of historical facts that favor the usual | @xecutive bases - assume the power of 
interpretation by our courts. denying the validity of an enactment of 
. Discussion of this point is 
ted replied by citing the same useless. Should Congress be the judge of 
passages from the Constitution, ané then, its own power? If so, the carefully word- 
the various historical facts | .4 grants of and limitation upon its power 
mentioned my article, he stated one might as well not have been written. 
fact which is in reality directly But, again, the powers not granted to 
contrary to the truth of history. In his/Gongress are reserved to the States, or 
last paragraph he states as his ultimate the people thereof. Should the States be 
argument “that nowhere at the time the/ in. judges of the validity of Congressional 
Constitution was framed was there a judi- enactments? To ask the question is to 
clary endowed with such power.” If my | answer it, for that would mean the de- 
crite had a standard general | struction of the Federal system, and 
history of the United States, noth-/| would lead to a condition worse, if any- 
me oO special treatises by eminent|tning, than that under the old Confed- 
authorities, he leration, for the correction of which the 
Constitution was adopted. The reference 
I Prof. A by E. M. H. to the experience of Euro- 
“The Confederation and|pean countries acting through Legisla- 
("The American Na-| tures free from control by the judiciary 
0-6 “When the Nowhere is there any 
embled, the nature | jimitation Legislature— 
no reservation of powers. In Great Brit- 
alone there is true parliamen- 
Parliament is the sole 
power—there is no 
with grants, limitations, and 
reservations. There is Federal sys- 
tem, with its division of power between 
lature years later a similar central and local divisions. No question 
trine was laid down In Virginia, and in| can arise as to the power of Parliament— 
1786, as we have already seen, the Rhode | the only question that can present itself 
Island court announced the same prin- jis whether in any particular case the ex- 
The ajercise of that power is acceptable to the 
similar case in North Carolina. ination. The legislative bodies of other 
Any one wishing to examine further the | European countries are so differently con- 
historial facts bearing upon this question ‘stituted and are subject to such different 


THE 
Emperor : 
If the two passages from the Fed- 


EDMUND LESTER 
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the communica- 
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examined 
to say 
many 
would not have made that 
statement. 

or 
CM 
the 
tion 
Federal 
of a 
an authority outside the 
already bee manifest b 
judicial New 
early a court refused, 
ca Walton, 
valid an unconstitutional act of the Legis- 


example, quote from 
Laughilin's 
Conatitution” 
Vol x pp 


(Convention ase 


1) point 


placed upon the 


ie not in 


written constitution, emanating from 


Government, had | ain. where 


made y several government, 


of 
instrument 


n tary 


In Jersey, as legislative 


in the 
to regard as 


decisiona 
the 
of Holmes va 


source 
s 1780, 


ie no 


Two doc- 


ple.’ author, continuing, cites 
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checks, that comparisons with them are 
valueless. 

It seems strange that, at this late date, 
the question of the right of the Federal 
courts to exercise this power should be 
raised. It is purely academic, but since it 
is seriously advanced, it is most desirable 
for the correct political education of our 
citizens, especially of those of the genera- 
tion now coming upon the stage, that 
the true and necessary position of the 
Federal courts in our complicated system 
should be correctly apprehended. Wheth- 
er the past action of the Supreme Court 
has been beneficial or not, is a matter of 
opinion. Whethef it has the ultimate 
power to keep the Federal Government 
and the State Governments within their 
respective limits by reference to the 
grants, limitations, and reservations of 
the Constitution, ought not to be a matter 
of opinion. EDWARD C. PEARSON. 


Plainfield, N. J., May 1. 


WILSON’S 
POLICY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Stir: It is very easy to talk of “the in- 
consistency which has marked the policy 
of the Administration [towards Mexicol, 
the inadequacy of the grounds on which 
war has been threatened,” and of “our 
aggression in Mexico” (Nation, April 30). 
It is, of course, perfectly futile to predict 
what the outcome will be, but I venture 
to think that so far Mr. Wilson's policy 
has been extraordinarily successful. 


First of all, the refusal to recognize 
Huerta, which has often been criticised 
as the cause of the present situation, 
rests on a firm basis. When in 1903 
Peter Karageorgevitch ascended the 
throne of Servia over the dead bodies of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga, the 
Powers of Europe refused recognition 
to the new régime till it was demon- 
strated, after several years’ waiting, that 
the new King commanded the support 
of the country. Not only were the cir- 
cumstances of Huerta’s accession to pow- 
er more suspicious than those surround- 
ing King Peter’s, but the Mexican dic- 
tator has slowly but surely lost ground. 
There is nothing to show that our atti- 
tude has handicapped him, for he has 
been able to obtain money; he has had 
every opportunity to show that he was 
the requisite “strong man,” and has mis- 
erably failed to do so. The assumption 
of President Wilson that Huerta was an 
eternal guarantee against a permanent 
peace in Mexico has been borne out by 
the course of events, that is, by the as- 
tonishing success of Villa and his army. 

Secondly, Mr. Wilson has declined to 
take sides in Mexico. When it became 
clear that the closing of the Texan border 
was working out to the advantage of 
Huerta, the embargo on arms was raised. 
Since then, each faction could secure all 
the war material it could pay for. But 
when our occupation of Vera Cruz shut 
off Huerta’s supplies, Villa's were also 
curtailed by restoring the embargo on 
the frontier. And it is worth remember- 
ing that Carranza has not been recog- 
nized, for the very good reason that his 
government is no more legitimate than 
Huerta’s. 


PRESIDENT MEXICAN 
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Thirdly, had our Government taken 
stern measures to protect the lives and 
property of Americans and Europeans in 
Mexico, however desirable that protection 








might be, the result would surely have 


been a real war with Mexico. Fortu- 
nately, the situation was saved by Huer- 
ta’s tactlessness. Mr. Wilson was care 
ful to state, in his address to Congress 
that an official dispatch of the United 


States Government had been held up, and | 


that the flag incident at Tampico 
merely the culmination of a series of in- 


sults to our Government. At no time in the | 


last year has the wisdom of our policy 


been so clearly demonstrated, for the fact | 


that we 
government 
mands, 
expediency. 

What has been the result? 


were with an irregular 
us to base our 


international law, but 


dealing 
enabled 
not 


on on 


The seizure 


of Vera Cruz has had a-profound effect, | 


as Mr. Wilson intended, 
opinion of all classes and factions. 
truth dawned upon 
unfortunate neighbors that further 
trifling with the United States could have 
but one result, the occupation of Mexico 
by our troops, and, if our history is any 
guide to the future, the end of Mexican 
independence. Two weeks ago Mexico 
seemed on the eve of a complete collapse 
To-day, so far as one can judge from the 
daily press, a permanent settlement 
more likely than in many, many months. 
It is to this end that the South American 
mediators appear to be devoting their 
energies rather than to an adjustment 
of the American quarrel with Huerta, 
for we still insist that he must retire 
For the great improvement in the gen- 
eral situation, Mr. Wilson's diplomacy is 
entirely responsible. 
BERNADOTTE E. SCH MITT. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, May 


upon Mexican 


seems to have our 


9 


[The Nation’s criticism on the recent 
acts of the Administration in Mexico is 
precisely on the grounds that, as our 
correspondent suggests, they might lead 
to “the occupation of Mexico by our 
troops” and ultimately to “the end of 


Mexican independence.”—Ep. THE Na- 
TION. ] 


THE PASSING OF A MASTER MIND. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I desire to record a word of tribute 
to one of the master minds of America. 
The recent death of Charles S. Peirce re- 
moves an heroic figure from the field of 
American learning. Living for the most 
part in retirement, he was known to a 
relatively small circle. Yet where known, 
his name was spoken with exalted re- 
spect; and his fame, critically appraised, 
placed him with the chosen few of any 
generation. How far he sought and 
failed to find the wider recognition that 


falls to those whose labors are in fields | 


open to public approbation, how far he 
did not care to pursue the accredited 
steps to preferment and recognition, I 
cannot say. Yet this aspect of his ca- 
reer is significant. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Peirce be- 
gan in 1882 when I came as a graduate 


was | 


de- | 


The | 


ig | 


The Nation 


was there lecturing on “The Algebra of 
| Logic’”—a subject which he in large mea- 
sure established in this country. He had 
| interested certain able students—all of 
| them since distinguished in various fields 

in his explorations into a broad domain 
of thought; and of this enterprise a vol- 
ume of studies by himself and his pupils 
record. In those days there was 
Baltimore of schol- 


workers 


bears 
gathered in a 
rs and productive intellectual 
that would have been exceptional! in any 


group 


|} scholarly community. Their names would 


| Suggest the notable contributions of 

|} American s holarship in their generation 
Yet among them the impression of Mr 
Peirce stands forth most prominently 
primus inter pares. The impression that 
I retain of his analyses of logical and 
philosophical problems is that of observ- 

| ing a plummet line descending through 


sounding 
the 
shoals, and reaching an undiscovered bot- 
for to the of the 
in a seemed 
bottomless. It 


troubled waters foot by foot, 
| the depths, avoiding the weeds and 
student 


|} tom; many 


! controversial 


was not 


roblems sea 
argument, 
discovery. 

It 


to 


was Mr. Peirce who introduced me 


possibility of an experimental 
a psychological problem He 
the problem, the instruments 


the 
of 
provided 


study 


and the mode of reaching the results; 
these were printed over our joint names. 
He also introduced me to the mode of at- 
tack upon larger psychological problems 
by methods of statistical inquiry. He 
gathered about him a group of five or six 
students and proposed a study of “great 
men.” He drew up the questionnaire; we 
gathered and collated the results. The 
work was not finished; though I was 
permitted to publish one or two aspects 
of the material in brief papers. My per- 
sonal indebtedness gave me the opportu- 
nity to gauge the measure of the man. 
Only one other produced upon me an 
equal impression of original greatness. I 
refer to William James. The two men 
may well be associated, for each held the 
other in high regard. Professor James 
recognized in Charles Peirce the true 
founder of Pragmatism, a way of thinking 
which James made popular, the signifi- 
cance of which he expounded. If, in ad- 
dition, it be remembered that these logi- 
cal, psychological, and philosophical pur- 
suits were in a sense avocational, and 
that Mr. Peirce was for a long time ac- 
tively connected with the Geodetic Survey, 
a physicist and mathematician 
profession, the scope of his attainments 
will be more truly perceived. 
he represents the American Helmholtz. 





was by 


In a sense 


any academic position other than the lec- 


tureship for a few years at Johns Hop- 
kins That his was the 
sonal temperament that may well be call- 
ed difficult may be admitted; 


University. 


such is the 


lisposition of genius. It cannot but 
remain a sad reflection upon the or- 
ganization of our academic interest that 


we find it difficult, or make it so, to pro- 
vide places for exceptional men within the 
academic fold. Politically as educational- 
ly, we prefer the safe men to the brilliant 
men, and exact a versatile mediocrity of 





student to Johns Hopkins University. He 





qualities that makes the individual organ- 


but | 


which I set up in my room, the method, 


I do not know that Mr. Peirce ever held | 


per- | 


| 
| 
| 








= 


— 
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izable 


All this has its proper place and 


|is doubtless more or less fnevitable, even 


sound; but the penalty paid for safety is 
too heavy, when it excludes the use 
rarer gifts, the choice product of 
exceptional power of stained thought 
Of this lamentable lack of efficiency—to 
turn the sting of an abused word against 
itself—Mr. Peirce is not the only example 
Other master minds knocked in vain at 
academic portals, and were refused as 
ele Or, more truly stated, the 
mall group of thelr liberal-minded 
friends within the hallowed precincts fall 
ed to persuade the authorities to adjust 
methods to men Certainly it remains 
true for all time that no more effective 
stimulus to promising young minds can 
be found than to give them the oppor- 
tunity of contact with master minds in 
action. The service that a small group of 
uch men can perform is too fine, too 
imponderable, to be measured; and hi 
wise too intangible to impress its value 
upon the judgment of those with whom 
these issues commonly lit Yet nothing 
would have shown better the greatness 
of a great University than to find a place 
lin it for rare men like Charles 5S. Peirce 
His memory invites not only the personal 


| tribute, but is a reminder of our neglect 


lof the true worth of genius 


JoserH JasTROoW 


are Ma Wis 


THE LATE EDUARD SUESS 


To THe Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: On the 26th of April there died 
at Vienna, in his eighty-third year, one 
of the greatest of European ntists, 
the distinguished geologist, Eduard Suess 
his has passed 


American 


SClt 
Strange to say, death 
unnoticed in the 
though few scholars have ever lived who 
deserved better of their fellow-men I 
must leave it to competent hands to point 
out in the Nation Professor Suess’s ser- 
vice to science. Suffice it to say, in this 
place, that his principal work, the monu- 
mental “Das Antlitz der Erde,” is re 
garded as the most authoritative exposi- 
tion of the principal features of the 
earth's surface and their correlation, and 
that it has been translated into four lan- 

In the preface to the French 
Marcel Bertrand likened the 
pearance of the work to the action 
sudden ray of light in penetrating chaos, 
and the London Geological Society, which 


press, al- 


guages. 
edition ap- 


of a 





lconferred on him the Wollaston medal, 
| congratulated him on his eventieth 
| birthday as the greatest living geologist 
| From 1857 to 1901 Suess was professor 
of geology in the University of Vienna, 
and from 1899 to 1911 he was president 
lof the Vienna Academy of Scien 

But over and above his jentific work 
| Profs ssor Suess achieved ! a ie 
of the most indefatigable and most un- 
lselfish workers in Austrian public life 
As a member of the Municipal Council 
of the city of Vienna, of th Diet of 
Lower Austria, and of the Keichsrath, 
jhe was a champion of liberal measures 
land a parliamentarian of remarkable 
| power. The city of Vienna is indebted 
to him for its present water supply, the 
plans for which he drew, and which 
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~ 
Council 
of 


decorations 
offered 


adopted the Municipal 
in 1864 He 


refused 


were by 


the modest 


all 
outward 


was most 


men, and his life 
nd other 


by 


distinctions 


him his grateful monarch 
Prof 


tact with 


sor Suess was in frequent con- 
scholars, 
Heilprin, 
evinced 
He 
personal appearance, tall 


winning 


various American 
the late Angelo 


various occasions he 


iotably with 
rd on 
eat interest in public affairs. 
is of 


d disting 


our 
striking 
uished 
and of 
in 

bigotry 


looking, most 
undiminished mental 
old 


combated with 


in disco 


irse, 


extreme age Racial 


he 


noble 


powers even 
religious 


the fe 


and 


rvor of a soul 


GusTAV POLLAK. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 
or THE NATION: 
that 
pious 


rHeE EDITOR 
Sunday, April 


Senator 


Sil It on 
12, 1914, 
Penrose, 


Whitehall 
preached a 


seems 
that 
conducted 


statesman, 
religious services at 
Church, Tacony, Pa., 
sermon. It was a fine 
sermon, so fine that, as appears from the 
Congressional Record of April 16, by re- 
has been made part of the 
I would draw 
absence of a 
indispensable 
all preacher 
once prefixed 
was omitted 


Baptist 


and 


production it 
proceedings of the Senate. 

however, to the 
text of Scripture, 
to sermons, according to 
opinion. Perhaps a text, 

after the orthodox fashion, 
when the transformed into 
a State this as it may, the 
theme of the deliverance was President 
Wilson's attitude as to the claim of one 
V. Huerta to be President of Mexico, 
the excerpt following 
makes it plain what the text was: 


attention, 
prefixed 


sermon was 
paper Be 


and singie here 
“It is fairly obvious now, even to a par- 
Usan supporter, that the man most likely 
to in Mexico was the one 
who was rejected.’ 
Text “Had Zimri 
master?” 2 
And Mr 
of the proposition 
: April 26 


secure pe ace 

peace who slew his 

Kings ix, 31. 

takes the affirmative 
WILLIAM GBORGE. 


Penrose 


\NNIVERSARY OF EL GRECO. 


NATION: 
Toledo, 


EDITOR rue 
The of 
t commemorated the three hun- 

of the death of the 
“Kl Greco”: three fes 
the Mayor, 


eral holiday for every 


Or 


little city Spain, 


anniversary 
known as 

set apart by 
one 


vorable day fo 
uld not have een des 


pilvrimage 


red 


balmy air blowin un the walle of 


wu a matchle +aky, and blossoma 


evident that sprin 


the 


made it 
last 
work irrigating their plots 
process the cl 
blindfolded 


seant round 


me at Everywhere farm- 


re at of 
lef part is 


which 


land, in which 


played by a mule 
walkin 
ter 


time 


an ine moves A wa 


method used in Spain since 
An 
fizhting bulla could be seen, black 
the bright of the 
the river 
There is 
that offers 


as Toledo 


wheel, a 
immemorial occasional herd of 
arainat 
green lands bordering 
in Spain 
many sights 


Situated on the top of a cliff 


no medieval town 


80 picturesque 





The Nation 


surrounded three sides by the river 
Tagus, which here assumes the form of 
a horseshoe, it has, because of its almost 
impregnable position, played an impor- 
tant part in every epoch of Spanish his- 
tory. An ancient bridge still forms the 
chief approach, and the rickety dili- 
gences, the ox-carts, the venders of fruits 
and vegetables, all indicate that the char- 
acter of she traffic has undergone but lit- 
tle change in the of time. Near 
the entrance to the bridge is an old foun- 
tain where the muleteers who come from 
water their beasts, or where 
many-shaped earthen jars are filled Sy 
the servants, who still carry the water 
as in medizwval times, to the houses which 
faucet. 
confronts 
preservation its innu- 
merable ancient monuments. Many are 
being cared for, but others are growing 
unsafe, and the characteristic procrasti- 
nation of the Spaniard is already respon- 
for the collapse of several build- 
ings. A few years ago the beautifu: 
patio of the Hospital de Santa Cruz, one 
of the great structures of the early Span- 
ish Renaissance, fell in, but a national 
Art Commission immediately set to work 
to restore the building, and when it is 
completed it will be opened as a museum. 
The refectory is still in ruins, but the 
patio, with its noble plan, its delicate 
columns, its striking lights and shadows, 
can be enjoyed again, and constitutes, to- 
gether with the great chapel, one of the 
chief glories of Toledo. 

El Greco, who was a Cretan by birth, 
seems to have come to Toledo about 1576 
or 1577, producing up to the time of his 
death a most astonishing number of 
paintings, of which Toledo is still the 
great treasure-house. Here he is sup- 
posed to have acquired immense wealth, 
and if the scanty details of his life, as 
recorded by his biographers, are to be 
trusted, the immense house in which he 
dwelt was not only filled with paintings 
of his own, many half-finished, orders on 
which he was constantly at work, but the 
wealth thus made was lavishly spent in 
festivities and entertainments. 

To form a comprehensive idea of El 
Greco, one must many days 
Toledo, where churches, monasteries, 
and noble houses were once filled with 
his innumerable paintings of every con- 
Unfortunately, his ar- 
dent admirers have made a cult of his 
peculiar art, and it is therefore impossi- 
ble for a layman to follow their unqualified 
praise of all that he has done. Notably 
the creations of his last period are most 
difficult to appreciate, nor does his own 
explanation of the fantastic outline of 
“which, when through cer- 

larger than they 
his presentation of 


on 


course 


without 


have neither fountain nor 
The great 


Toledo is the 


which 
of 


question 


sible 


spend 
in 


ceivable subject. 


objects seen 
tain 
are,” 
the human form. 

The most satisfactory 


mediums, appear 


entirely justify 
interpretation of 
his genius not great 
painter, but also gives him a prominent 
the Spanish mystics 
Warm replaced by transparent 
blues or veiling giving all of his 
last great compositions a purely celestial 
For this reason many of his 
never be viewed on a 
This grouping, as 


makes him only a 


among 
reds are 


position 
grays, 


atmosphere. 
paintings should 


level with the eye. 
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well as the attitude of individual figures, 
improves vastly when seen from below. 
Like those of a true mystic, all of El 
Greco's creations are wholly serious; 
bardly a smile brightens the general im- 
pression made by his canvases. Even his 
portraits, stupendous as they are in their 
variety and individuality, indicate an un- 
varying preference for a _ serious or 
thoughtful moment. 

The three festal days in honor of El 
Greco were filled with the usual merry- 
making, including fireworks at night and 
bull fights by day, without which even a 
mystic of the Rgnaissance cannot be 
properly honored. The numerous an- 
tiquity shops also celebrated after their 
fashion by raising the price for the bene- 
fit of visitors, and the hotels added a 
slight sum to the bill of the unsuspecting 
guest. But Toledo can never lose any of 
its charm. After I had lost my way for 
the twentieth time in the labyrinth of a 
hundred crooked passages, I felt that I 
was at last becoming acquainted with 
the old imperial city. R. 8. 

Toledo, 15. 


Spain, April 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The Hapsburg Monarchy. By Henry 
Wickham Steed. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Hungary’s Fight for National Existence, 
or The History of the Great Uprising 
Led by Francis Rakoczi II, 1703-1711. 
By Ladislas Baron Hengelmiiller. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $3.25. 

The Life of the Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph. By Francis Gribble. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75 net. 

The author of “The Hapsburg Mon- 
archy” is in some respects unusually 
well qualified for his task. He has, as 
he says, lived for ten years the daily life 
of the country, and he has had access 
to excellent sources of information. He 
has thus learned to look upon the com- 
plex political and social conditions of 
the Empire, not with the eyes of an Eng- 
lish critic, but as an interested observ- 
er, who, detached as he is, has in some 
ways adopted an almost Austrian point 
of view. 

The very title of the book gives us a 
clue to the author’s general attitude. He 
identifies himself with those students 
of Austrian history who find in the es- 
sential unity of all the lands of Austria- 
Hungary under the Hapsburg dynasty 
the best guarantee of her future exist- 
ence. The dynastic tie seems to him 
far stronger than the dualism which 
now unites Austria and Hungary. Sin- 
gularly enough, his political creed is in 
the main that of the _ pre-revolu- 
tionary, conservative Austrian Lib 
eral—dissatisfied with existing con- 
ditions, recognizing the need of 
change in many directions, yet hav- 
ing no particular remedy to suggest, 
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and turning, after all, to the Hapsburgs 
as those best qualified to hold together 
the strange medley of races, nationali- 
ties, religions, and classes that consti- 
tutes the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Of this type the poet Grillparzer was 
the most distinguished representative, 
and Mr. Steed fortifies himseif by quot- 
ing in his preface Grillparzer’s famous 
lines which, in 1848, were intended to 
impress upon Austrians of whatever 
nationality the need of rallying around 
the dynasty and the army in support of 
the state. 

It seems a curious anomaly that a 
country so difficult to govern as Austria- 
Hungary should have found in Francis 
Joseph—a ruler of no well-defined po- 
litical convictions, not even of consis- 
tent political leanings—precisely the 
man best able to command that person- 
al loyalty which, again and again, has 
temporarily reconciled the warring ele- 
ments of the monarchy. Were Mr. Steed 
fully acquainted with the characteristic 
traits of the Austrian rulers of past 
times, he would find the present Em- 
peror less of a psychological riddle. 
Francis Joseph appears to him “person- 
ally unselfish, generous and just, ever 
ready to redress a private injury,” and 
yet, as a ruler, often “callous to the 
point of injustice,” willing to tolerate, 
as long as recruits and money are forth- 
coming, Ministerial policies that press 
hard upon whole sections of loyal sub- 
jects. Such a judgment leaves wholly 
out of account the many insoluble prob- 
lems that have beset Francis Joseph 
from the beginning of his reign. There 
is, however, greater justice in the fol- 
lowing summary of the contradictions 
of his career: 

The youth, not illiberally educated, who 
in 1848 succeeded to the throne of an 
empire in revolt and learned to distrust 
constitutionalism, liberalism, and all forms 
of progressive political aspiration; the ab- 
solutist ruler, led by stress of circum- 
stance and reactionary advisers to believe 
that the army, the church, the police, 
and the bureaucracy are the only reliable 
pillars of a throne, and induced on his 
twenty-fifth birthday to present his peo- 
ples with a Concordat involving an abject 
capitulation of the state to the church; 
the defeated commander-in-chief at Sol- 
ferino, whom the loss of Lombardy and 
the imminence of state bankruptcy caused 
to doubt the wisdom of his reactionary 
counsellors; the semi-constitutional Em- 
peror of 1860-65, anxious to save his lead- 
ership among German princes, but who, 
being outmanceuvred by Bismarck at the 
Frankfort Diet of Princes in 1863 and by 
Moltke at Sadowa in 1866, was compelled 








| 
| 


noted.” 


to fall back on his hereditary peoples, to | 


bargain with Hungary and to bedizen 
Austria with constitutional robes in the 
vain hope that what was irrevocably lost 
might yet be _ retrieved; and, 
finally, the Constitutional King of Hun- 
gary and Constitutionally absolutist Em- 
peror of Austria such a man or 
some such man is Francis Joseph of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine. 
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The sketch is too rapid to be wholly 
life-like. Elsewhere in the volume 
other aspects of Francis Joseph's long 
reign are discriminatingly touched 
upon, such as his determination, in the 
late sixties, to subordinate the Church 
to the State, and his active interfer- 
ence, in the Conclave of 1903, against 
the election of Cardinal Rampolla to the 
Papal throne. In fact, faithful Cath- 
olic as Francis Joseph always has been, 
the interests of the state have ever been 
his first concern. No priest has been 
among his intimate counsellors, and he 
has never given countenance to relig- 
ious and sectarian prejudice. That no 
monarch of recent times has, on the 
whole, been actuated by a higher sense 
of duty towards all his subjects must be 
conceded by every fair-minded critic. 


The author’s general familiarity with | 


his subject is most apparent in the chap 
The 
Bureaucracy, The Police, The Church, 
and The Press, though not infrequently 
there is manifest that tendency to over- 
emphasize abuses which is inherent in 
his peculiar mental attitude. The Aus- 
trian bureaucracy has many to 
answer for, and as a circumlocution of- 
fice it has perhaps had few equals, but 
to imagine that only “a new Joseph II, 
or a new Lueger,” could simplify its pro- 
cedures is to adopt precisely the hope- 
less tone of the old-fashioned Vienna 
burgher, and to ignore the fact that the 
Austrian civil service has during recent 
years made great strides in efficiency 
and is approximating Prussian stan- 
dards. Similarly, in speaking of the 
pervasiveness of the Austrian police, 
the author exaggerates the functions of 
that petty tyrant, the city house porter 
(Hausmeister). It is not correct to say 
that the police—whether in ordinary 
times or at critical momrents—keep 
strict watch over the movements of for- 
eign visitors in Austria. “The stranger 
is unaware,” says Mr. Steed, “that the 
porter of his house is a confident of the 
pelice, and that his goings and com- 
ings, his manner of life, the number 


ters dealing with such topics as 


sins 


and names of his friends, and all per-| 


sonal details are carefully communicat- 


ed by the porter to the police, which | 


preserves them in a dossier ready for 
communication to the political or to the 
fiscal authorities as occasion may re- 
quire. Unless warned from some friend- 
ly quarter, he may not know that his 
correspondence is being watched, his 
telephone ‘tapped,’ and his intercourse 
It seems worth while to point 
in this 


out the glaring exaggerations 


statement, in view of the fact that an | 
American publicist of the first rank has | 


adopted a similar view of the functions 
of the Austrian police, following, prob- 


ably, like Mr. Steed, the account of an- | 


tiquated conditions in Dr. Ignaz Beid- 
tel’s “Geschichte der dSsterreichischen 
Staatsverwaltung, 1740-1848.” 
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Mr. Steed has a keener eye for cer- 


tain peculiarly Austrian incongruities, 
such as the discrepancy the 
rigor of the press regulations and the 
ease with which a confiscated journal 
can bring the obnoxious article before 
the public. If such a journal is on a 
friendly footing with a member of Par- 
liament, it simply asks him to embody 
the confiscated matter 
tary interpellation. “The journal is then 


between 


in a parliamen 





lable to reproduce its confiscated article 
{from the parliamentary 
wave it under the 
prosecutor and the police.’ 


reports and to 


the public 


of 


nose 


| The passages characterizing the prin 
cipal Vienna papers are among the most 
interesting in the book, though they are 
which 
is its chief defect. Mr. Steed finds Jew- 
ish influence 
field of activity throughout the Empire 
that he feels impelled to devote to the 
solution of the “problem” many pages 
and much ingenious speculation. The 
simple solution, lying in the fact that in 
intellect 
run 
his 

pays 


pronounced in every 


} marked by an anti-Jewish animu 
' 

| so 

' 


and 
their 
notice, 
both 
a 


elsewhere, 
the 


escaped 


Austria, as 
character find 
natural level, 
although he 
the Austrian Jews and their country 
high tribute in saying that the Haps- 
burg monarchy, “despite its reputation 
for conservatism, might with justice 
| claim that it offers even to its humblest 
'eitizens a career open to talent, espe 
|cially when the talent is that of the 
Jew.” 

The author’s remarks concerning 
army conditions in Austria-Hungary are 
fair-minded and instructive. He con- 
trasts the officers favorably with those 
of Germany: 

The bulk of Austro-Hungarian officers 
are drawn, not as in Germany, from the 
aristocracy and the nobility, but rather 
from the middle and lower middle classes 
Austro-Hungarian officers are, for the most 
part, hard-working, hard-living men, un- 
spoiled by luxury,and striving to subsist on 
little more than their meagre pay. They 
stand nearer than the German officers to 
Cases of ill-treatment 


in long 
has 


unconsciously 








| the common soldier. 


of men by officers are rare. The subal 
itern who should restrict his intercourse 
with his men to the shouting of a few 
|words of command would soon be found 


bulk of Austro-Hungarian 
Their 


lan- 


wanting. The 
| regiments are composite 
must of 

guages of the men to be able to 


racially 
the 
supple- 
ment the German words of command with 
detailed instructions and explanations in 
the mother tongues of the and file 
There results a personal relationship that 
army in 
more human and humanizing organization 


officers speak enough 


rank 


|renders the Austria-Hungary a 


than in Germany. 

| The author finds also a certain edu- 
leative force, as compared with other 
countries, in the Austrian Socialist 
| movement, which has acquired increas- 
'ed momentum since the introduction of 
universal suffrage in 1906-7. He speaks 





OTA 


The Nation 


with deserved praise of the organ of|timent which culminated in the revo- 


the 


treats the 


the party, 


“frequently larger political, 


| 


social, and even diplomatic issues with | 


a of and statesmanlike 
grasp that would honor any independent 
journal in Europe.” The Socialist lead- 
Dr. Victor Adler, “a of the 
prophetic, self-sacrificing, zealous type,’ 
has devoted his personal fortune largely 
to the maintenance of the journal. 

Mr. 
the future 


breadth view 


er, Jew 


Steed draws a sombre picture of 
of Liberalism, 
which is giving w 
to the 


Austrian 
ay, 
radicalism of 


Arbeiter-Zeitung, which | lution of 1848-49 and led to the triumph 


of Francis De&k in 1867. 

Baron Hengelmiiller’s work, which is 
to be followed by a second volume, is 
the fruit of most painstaking research, 


j}and, as might be expected from a man 


"| tactful 


in his position, his story is a model of 
presentation. He has drawn 


‘largely on R&k6éczy’s own “Autobiogra- 


| pny,” 


which, written for himself, was 
deposited in a French monastery and 
not discovered until 1858. Baron Hen- 


on the one hand,| gelmiiller has carefully pointed out the 
he Social Demo- | discrepancies between the “Autobiogra- 


crats, and, on the other, to the brutality | phy” and Rak6éczy’s “History of the Revo- 


of the Christian Socialism of Lueger, 
that “genial, irreverent demagogue,” 


lutions in Hungary,” which was writ- 
ten partly in Latin and partly in French 


who gave such a powerful impulse to/ and published at The Hague in 1739. 


the present “middle-class policy” of the | 


Government, and whose tactics are in 
no small degree responsible for the par- 
liamentary degeneracy that has dis 
graced Austria. 

The chapter on the foreign policy of 
the Empire, though pervaded by the 
author’s usual pessimism, contains an 
interesting historical retrospect. He 
indulges in the day-dream of a modifica- 
tion of the dual system and its possible 
by a Federalist organiza- 
which would give the Southern 
commanding position in the 
and foreign relations of the 
Empire. “From the standpoint of the 
internal cohesion of the monarchy,” he 
says, “the Magyar state has acted as a 
repellent force, powerless for good, pow- 
erful for evil; and, pending proof to the 
contrary, students of Hapsburg affairs 
are constrained to regard the Magyars 
rather as a liability than as an asset 
of the Crown.” All this in spite of his 
full recognition, as elsewhere expressed 
in the volume, of the clear-sighted wis- 
dom of De&k and Andrfdssy, both as to 
the demands of Hungary and the re- 
quirements of the monarchy. But witb 
all its contradictions and marked 
prejudices, Mr. Steed’s volume forms a 
contribution to the study of 
present-day conditions in Austria-Hun- 
gary, and well repays careful reading. 

No one better fitted to speak for the 
right of present post- | 
tion monarchy easily be 
found Baron Hengelmiiller, for 
many years the Austrian Ambassador | 
to this country, who has had the happy 
thought to write the first English story 
of R&Akdéczy's rising against) 
the Hapsburgs early in the eighteenth 
century The struggle of Euro- 
pean significance, inasmuch as ita vary- 
France and the | 
Germanic Empire during the war of| 
the Spanish Succession, and enlisted | 
the sympathies of the envoys of Eng- 
land. Mr. Bryce, in his preface to the 
volume, briefly points out the connec- 
tion between RAk6czy’s resistance to the 
Hapsburg policy and that national sen- 


replacement 
tion 

Slavs a 
domestic 


valuable 


Hungary to her 
the could 
than 


In 


romantic 
was 
implicated 


ing phases 





| first, 
| brints. 


The volume deals largely with mili- 
tary movements and diplomatic trans- 
actions and with the blunders of Aus- 
trian officialdom that often enough play- 
ed into R&kéczy’s hands. The states- 
manlike sagacity of Prince Eugene 
emerges from the crowd of the incom- 
petents, whom the author sketches with 
an unsparing hand. The policy of Aus- 
tria during the time of R&k6czy’s war- 


|fare is condemned as hopelessly short- 


sighted. “There is no doubt that the 
Austrians of the period looked upon 
Hungary very much as the English did 


}on Ireland.” 


R4k6czy’s personality, from the time 
of his election as Prince of Transylva- 
nia till the breaking off of the peace ne- 
gotiations in 1706 (with which the vol- 
ume closes), does not, perhaps, stand 
out with as much distinctness as might 
be wished, but Baron Hengelmiiller did 
not intend to write a biography. As an 
historical investigator, he certainly has 
achieved a notable success. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
has departed from established usage in 
discarding Hungarian accents. There is 
no good reason for a change which gives 
a strange and linguistically unwarrant- 
ed appearance to many historic names, 
including R&Ak6czy’s own. In the case 
of Széchényi alone the accents have been 
retained. It is to be hoped that the 
second volume will have the benefit of 

proof-reading than the 
contains numerous mis- 


careful 
which 


more 


Francis Gribble, the author of “The 


| Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph,” 


takes himself seriously. He sees no rea- 
son why the “historian” who is not un- 
der obligations of loyalty or hospitality 
should not criticise freely. According- 
ly, he has dished up one of those messes 


lof love affairs, intrigues, scandals, and 


back-stairs gossip which it has become 
the fashion to call memoirs or biogra- 
phies. Barring what he has gleaned 
from others, he knows very little of 
“Austro-Hungary” and its history. The 
name Rudolph, he says, had not been 
borne by a Hapsburg ruler for five hun- 
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dred years, and in the next sentence he 
speaks of Rudolph II, “who had died 
mad”—in 1612. The author, in sum- 
ming up, finds the reign of Francis 
Joseph “an intensely interesting pe- 
riod of history. It is interesting from 
the personal point of view as the 
story of Nemesis overtaking the op- 
pressor; the story which we have pre- 
sented symbolically as the story of the 
fulfilment of Countess Karolyi’s curse.” 
This curse and other portents furnish 
him with historical material, which he 
also finds abundantly in the career of 
Princess Louisa of Tuscany and other 
wayward scions of the house of Haps- 
burg, among whom he includes King 
Ludwig of Bavaria. “The Martyrdom 
of an Empress” appears to him of doubt- 
ful authenticity—but he pads his pages 
all the same with specimens of its long- 
exposed falsehoods. It is pitiful that 
such rubbish can find publishers and 
readers. 


CURRENT FICTION, 


Grannie. By Mrs. George Wemyss. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 

Having just received a pen, a blotter, 
and a pig—in reality an inkwell—as 
gifts from her grandchildren, Grannie 
could not better show her appreciation 
of these tokens than by applying them 
to the description of her réle as grand- 
mother. She has reached the age when 
one gives counsel with authority and 
judges matters by feeling rather than by 
reasoning. The confessions of this unas- 
suming, good-natured, mellow little old 
lady are refreshing. She speaks of her 
family, of modern Claudia who rules 
the household and insists upon calling 
a spade a spade; of Putts, who calls 
Grannie “Patts”; of Patricia, whose ro- 
mances Grannie furthers. She speaks 
of the village folk, and particularly of 
Miss Cherry, whom they honor by read- 
ing to her model obituary notices that 
will appear when she dies. Grannie’s 
chronicle is most successful when deal- 
ing with the young. Their prattle has 
a naive spontaneity. Grannie’s success 
comes from her understanding of the 
nature of her flock. The characters of 
the narrative are varied. Had they 
been cut in more deeply, the book might 
have aspired to the permanence of 
“Cranford.” 

Sunrise Valley. By Marion Hill. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. 

Related in this lively, spontaneous 
fashion, the adventure of teaching coun- 
try school and boarding with a “direc- 
tor’s” family makes a surprisingly gay 
little story. It has been stretched to in- 
clude a legend of hidden treasure and 
one incongruously heavy love scene, 
both of which seem mistakes, though 
more forgivable ones than the thinly 
disguised didacticism that crops out 
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from time to time. It is certainly a pity 
to find it in a tale otherwise so full of 
merry humor and accurate observation. 
Anybody who has ever had to contend 
in the schoolroom with the idioms of 
western Pennsylvania can vouch for the 
naturalness of those scenes of education- 
al effort pervaded by the “agonizing 
proficiency” of Loleda Jones Toledra, 
“who could complete all tasks mapped 
out for her quicker than a cat can lick 
cream,” but in whose vocabulary the 
preposition behind had no place, tn back 
of flourishing in its stead. Nor could 
the delightful Aldriches possibly have 
grown elsewhere, with their efficiency 
and kindliness, their strictly practical 
ideas, their affectionate home wrangles, 
and their unstinted pride and indul- 
gence reserved for their own. 


Dodo’s Daughter. By E. F. Benson 

New York: The Century Co. 

Mr. Benson is supposed to have re- 
gretted “Dodo” as a youthful indiscre- 
tion, but his penitence on that score 
may be doubted since twenty years af- 
ter he comes out, effervescent and un- 
ashamed, with “Dodo’s Daughter.” His 
last novel is not nearly as shocking as 
was his first, but that is probably less 
poor Mr. Benson’s fault than our own. 
The science of moral anti-seismography 
has been highly developed since Mr. 
Benson, an archbishop’s son, tickled 
pleasantly the naughty aspirations of 
the British middle classes, and to-day it 
takes something particularly strenuous 
from Germany or the Scandinavian 
countries to make us feel even the sem- 
blance of a shock. 

The bitter truth must be admitted; 
Dodo is not as naughty as we had pic- 
tured her through the telescope, no, 
opera glasses, of youthful recollections, 
and Dodo’s daughter and her friends are 
almost mid-Victorian in the propriety 
with which they marry and are given in 
marriage—Ouida would turn in her 
grave at the domesticity to which the 
British aristocracy has descended. For 
not only does Dodo’s daughter, after 
some rather perfunctory misadventures 
with a character whom in essentials Mr. 
Benson has used in a previous book, con- 
tract a happy alliance with an ideally 
commonplace young man, but Dodo her- 
self, having divorced Prince Waldenech, 
the bibulous nobleman with whom we 
left her twenty years ago, marries her 
first love, the fiancé whom she so un- 
ceremoniously jilted early in her ca- 
reer, and, of all bourgeois achieve- 
ments, at the age of forty-five, presents 
him with an heir. As Dodo herself 
says, “Isn’t it ridiculous?” 

The author has not wholly lost his 
knack of social satire, and his tongue 
is in his cheek when Nadine and her 
friends patronize the Victorianism of 
the “souls” among whom Dodo in her 
heyday was a daring leader. “Dodo's 








plain that Mr. Benson has mellowed 
with the years, but it is not as clever 
either as “Dodo” or as some of the 
other novels that he has written in the 
interim. 


My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard. By 


Elizabeth Cooper. New York: Freder- | 
ick A. Stokes Co. 
The changes that China has under-| 


gone in the last quarter of a century are 





_ 


«) 


a 


pay 
‘ 


Daughter” is a readable book, and it is| ‘bout how dey’s gwine help ‘em. Ain't 
| yer nuver hyeah ‘bout it?” 


Upon which 


his listener, Archelus, responds: “Doan't 
look like it’s sense ter talk ‘bout ‘em ali 
time, is it?” only to meet with this crush- 
ing retort from Ezekiel: “I doan’ know 
ef it’s sense or not, but it’s de onlies’ 
thing dey does, anyway.” 

Miss Pratt must have been a rarely 


sympathetic teacher. At any rate, there 
are valuable lessons here for a reading 
public which needs to its 


pathy aroused for a struggling race. 


have 


s8ym- 


reflected in the sequestered life of a Chi- | 


nese lady of rank. The record consists 
of two series of letters. The first of 
these are written to her absent hus- 
band from a home where a mother-in- 
law of the old school rules severely. 
They describe at length the daily life 
and customs of an aristocratic Chinese 
household untouched by the invasion of 
Western ideas. The later letters are ad- 
dressed by this wife in middle age to 
her erstwhile tyrant of a mother-in-law, 
and tell how official life in new China 
looks on the domestic side. The culture 
and wisdom of the old civilization to 
which the spirit of the Occident has 
proved so inimical, is often beautifully 
defended, and from time to time one 
comes on an adage that compares amus- 
ingly with one of our own, as “When 
a man has been burned once with hot 
soup, he forever after blows upon cold 
rice.” Probably no woman, East or 
West, ever wrote private letters so full 
of description and exposition. It is a 
book written about a Chinese woman, 
not by one, and creates as little illusion 
as to the personality of the writer as 
did a sagacious Englishman’s treatise 
of some years ago, entitled “Letters of 
a Chinese Official.” There are plenty of 
excellent photographs by way of illus- 


| tration. 


Ezekiel Expands. By Lucy Pratt. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Miss Pratt, in this further study of 
Ezekiel, her gifted negro-child creation, 
writes with perfect control] of the negro 


dialect and rare understanding of the | 


race, acquired during her residence at 
Hampton. The extraordinary imagina- 
tion of Ezekiel and his power of cast- 
ing a spell over his audience, whether 
black or write, are again set forth. But 
this is something more than entertain- 
ing writing. It is the negro character 
which in many of its phases is here por- 
trayed. The pathos of the negro child 
and of the cruel color-line is well 
brought out in the quaint sayings of the 
brave and shrewd little boy. And there 
are not a few deserved hits at the su- 
perior race. Whoever has attended a 
conference on the negro will enjoy 
Ezekiel’s definition of such a gathering: 

“W'y, it’s where dey all talks about 


‘em. Doan't yer know, it’s where dey 
talks about uplif'in’ de culled people, an’ 


Bos- | 


IDEALS OF HINDUISM. 


| Studies from an Eastern Home. By Sis 
| ter Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble), 
| . . , 

| with Prefatory Memoir by 8S. K. Rat- 


cliffe. New York: 
|} & Co. $1.20 net. 

Now that Nationalism has become en- 
demic, the historian of the future can- 
not fail to consider the subtle influence 
that the author of these studies exer- 
cised among her followers, apart from 
her unconscious share in revivifying an 
otiose Hinduism. Sister Nivedita’s Irish 
ancestry explains, in a large measure, 
the passionate enthusiasm with which 
she invested an ill-understood propagan- 
da, and the mysticism in which she ap- 
parently immersed a keen, aggressive 
mind. Only in a small degree is she un- 
like the disciples of the Celtic Move- 
ment. 


Longmans, Green 


But it must be remembered that the 
real force of her personality impinged 
on the Hindu imagination through an 
utter effacement of creed, dogma, and 
nationality, that must ever be the de- 
spair of the ideal missionary or educa- 
|} tor in India. As Max Miiller has some- 
| where remarked, in India you find your- 
|self between an immense Past, and an 
|immense Future. As a pioneer in edu- 
| cation, Sister Nivedita caught the dual 
vision. She championed an education 
|for the Hindu in the tradition of his 
|race, religion, and custom, as opposed 
|to the hybrid that is the ideal of the 
English university system in India, and 
in adopting this attitude she discovered 
|a means of contact and a policy for all 
| those who wish to understand and in- 
terpret the subject races in India. From 
platform and press she thundered at 
British blunders in reform. Yet so com- 
pletely did she identify herself with 
Hindu ideals and standards that she 
failed to express herself against 
evils as child-marriage perpetual 
widowhood. 





such 


and 


In the present volume are collected 
studies of Hindu myth, custom, and 
legend, translated with something of 
the same shy, rare understanding that 
we associate with Lafcadio Hearn’s in- 
terpretation of the Japanese. Here, 
however, the angle of belief is more 
acute, and the association with a re- 
ligion, alien in its native milieu both in 
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practice and interpretation, is more 
complete. Still, we imagine that the 
exponents of a new Hinduism as typi- 
fied in the Arya Somaj or the Brahmo 
Somaj, whether or not they approved 
of her, Sister Nivedita a 
ally. 


lost in val- 
uable 
studies, taken with her pre 
“The Web of Indian Life,” 


results of a life spent in a 


These 
vious volume, 
embody the 





While 
rare 
the | 

its 


of a people. 
the failure of a 
to er with 
problem of Hinduism 
its apathy towards the 
younger gen- 


quest of the soul 
it must 
personality 


suggest 


to come ips 
essential 
stagnation, and 
spirit 
eration of its adherents, refusal to| 
itself of the rising tide of Na- | 
tionalism—yet this failure may be oth-| 
Sister Nivedita’s at-| 
doubtless, had its definite spir- 
itual rewards. Prof. William James re-| 
f rred to this condition of mind, using} 
the words of Saint Teresa, as “the ori- 
son union”; and such must 
understand Sister Nivedita’s 
absorption in Hinduism. 
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titude, 
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nan Ernest Lavisse stood sponsor. 
The book begins: 


You must take your way through mo- 
notonous countries without a past and de- 
void of history to know the inestimable 
of the spiritual air breathing 
through places that have brought forth 
noble events. . Ancient houses with 
shutters falling and disjointed, chiteaux 
lonely in their valleys—how many there 
are through this country of France which 
all along their past have sheltered high 
Sacrifice, devotedness, piety, 
deep inner dialogues, and wills freed from 
the world’s common motives, and lofty 
wisdom won in tears—all this does not 
evaporate in an hour. An imprint re- 
fragrance of legend and re- 


value 


spect. 

‘ two hundred years 
Engérand family has occupied this 
and park. ... The scions of its 
four primitive branches have stayed on 
in the country in fair number, with vary- 
ing fortune and names, still keeping the 
remembrance of common origin and often 
again by new mar- 
riages But, among all these cousins, 
from far back, there was a settled and 
particular consideration for this house of 


. For nigh 
the 
house 


together 


| La Mettrie. 


A NEW NOTE IN FRENCH FIC TION. | 
A far-away melody is heard more and'| 
in the fiction of younger French 
writers. It lingers round the race’s| 
traditional life in provincial families| 
youth are forced into the mod- 
ern hurly-burly. This may be natural | 
reaction, and it may prove short-lived; 
but it is spontaneous and often comes 
from those who can have no conscious: | 
ness of reaction. It is like Walter 
Scott preparing Englishmen for the Ox- 
ford Movement, as Newman noted. 

In form, it goes little further back 
than Balzac, who was a prime reaction- 
ary, and to Flaubert’s “Education Sen- 
timentale.” But these Neo-Classicists, 
as some of them dubiously label them 
selves, look on dead Zola and living 
Anatole France like Christian on Pagan 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
the attempt to show “how 
non mentis the world 
was till our time” a failure. Anatole 
has expressed his annoyance at 
generation which escapes 
“It has not faith—since faith is 

it makes a of faith.” 
the in a race} 
that has been examining its conscience. 


Emile 


more 


whose 


and 
For 
entirely 


Pope 
them, 
compos 
is 
France 
this new 
him 
lost 


Perhaps 





and show 


show is revival 
Clermont, is not} 
to this suspicion of faith 
it the 


season it was the 


“Laure,” by 


really open 


or reaction; yet follows new | 
trend. All last 
most canvassed, coming up for the Acad- 
of Literature and 
barely missing it, the prize remaining | 
unawarded The Immortals were too 
equally divided between its merits and| 
of a Nationalist book by Jean 
of Maurice Barrés’s school. Not 
is the slightest taint of 


“Laure,” for whose French 


novel 


emy's great prize 


those 
Variot, 
that there 
Exoticism in 


| precious 


: There, only a few years since, 
suc ch deference was paid to the two last 
| representatives of the name—Maximilien— 
Foél Engérand, who was near seventy 
and seemed chief of all the kin, and his 
son Charles-Armand, who retired here a 
widower with his two daughters—Laure 


|and Louise. 


Laure and Louise were united 
affection which was visible to 
It was not only attachment, 
confidence, mutual attentions; it was 
more still, an indefinable, secret agree- 
ment, as if each, at every moment, took 
the other to witness of her feelings and 
behavior. 


by an 
everybody. 


In this leisurely way a story unwinds 
which is not unknown to literature, for 
it can end only in the love of both sis- 
ters for one unsuspecting and undecided 
man. Hence, that the true love of one 
may run smooth, the other’s true love 
must be sacrificed—and the other is 
Laure. Her inner trials and victories 
and the lack of understanding around 
her are the subject of this book. Her 
last victory is over the man himself, 
who little recks of her tragedy. 


“It is true,” said Laure, “I have been 
troubled for some days to see that Louise 
not protected as your most 

the affection which has 


and you have 
good 


united you.” 


The man, Marc, chiefly wonders that 
his sister-in-law should leave them al- 
together for life in a convent; and so 
the story ends. 

“Dear me, Laure! perhaps your desires 
and your knowledge and even your vir- 
tues need to be very reserved. You think 
so and we must believe you. But for those 
like us who have only a simple, common 
life, it is a great thing by itself—to know 
that such as you exist.” 

With words like these, he assured her 
times that, from her re- 


several over 





treat, some radiance would still fall upon 
them. 

Thus they finished their farewells, full 
of promises. 

It should be gaid that the convent 
part of the story counts for little, and 
the writer seems respectful of religious 
realities, rather than familiar with 
them. But the very old French idea 
of the sacrifice of one for another as 
opposed to the modern “right to live 
one’s own life” is brought out strik- 
ingly. 

“Les Survivants,” by René Behaine, 
leads us into another traditional and 
provincial world—gentry ending their 
race in unpropitious days. Here we are 
back with Walter Scott and his Osbal- 
distones; but the French author has 
never a Di Vernon to light up the per- 
petual afternoon. Here, too, the con- 
vent, which may have been suppressed 
by law, but is not yet driven from 
French tradition, is brought in for the 
education of young girls of a declining 
caste—a picture full of simplicity and 
charm. 

Jean Morgan, in two successive nov- 
els, “Au Seuil de l’Amour” and “Parmi 
les Ruines,” moves also in such belated 
French lives with which belated New 
England consciences should have much 
sympathy. In the first the heroic young 
maiden sacrifices her own prospects of 
worldly happiness to make a current 
man of her young brother, when the 
death of their parents leaves them with- 
cut the fortune to which they were ac- 
customed. There is a charming picture 
of noble, needy University life; and 
when the sacrifice of legitimate affec- 
tion is over, perhaps unappreciated, the 
hospital sister continues in other works 
of love. The second is the story of a 
family shaken and rent by infidelity 
and divorce to the great danger of the 
children, until, by some Providence, it 
swings back to tradition: 

The house of the family which lives 
after the man, the sacred place where 
the elders see the little ones grow up and 
these, in turn, remember their forefathers 
before they go to rest at their life’s end. 

“Les Demoiselles Bertram” is a novel 
of Paul Acker, who hovers still round 
his loved Alsace, but in an Alsatian 
family which has chosen to remain in 
France—the country of their heart. The 
story is entirely taken up with the 
failing fortunes of the holder of a small 
office in the state service of Finance, 
when the age of retirement has come. 
His three amiable daughters are dower- 
less—a tragedy relieved only by love 
and sacrifice in this old-world commu- 
nity in which each one clings to his so- 
cial grade. One daughter marries hap- 
pily—beneath her; one is sacrificed, and 
one realizes yet again the idea which 
occurred to unimaginative Lady Am- 
brose in “The New Republic”: 

Do you know, my dear, I have a set 
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of eight cousins, all unmarried; and when 
I look at those girls’ faces, I do confess, 
my dear, that I positively wish your re- 
ligion was true; for then they could all 
go into convents. 

Perhaps it is because the French re- 
public has left so few convents stand- 
ing that this solution of a grave social 
problem recurs so often in the litera- 
ture of Young France. It is true that 
France has as yet no suffragettes to 
regulate the position of women who 
are shut out from marriage by the 
present state of society. 


None of these young French writers 
books—upsetting surely all English no- 
tions of “French novels’”—has been 
taken from among the many which os- 
tentatiously proclaim religious faith. 
Those centre upon names only beginning 
to be known abroad, particularly Charles 
Péguy, with his periodical “Cahiers”; 
Paul Claudel and Francis Jammes, oft- 
enest mentioned as poets; Robert Val- 
lery-Radot, the son-in-law of Pasteur 
and his biographer and also a poet. 
Of these Anatole France will have it 
that “their wrongheadedness may amuse 
at first and end by annoying.” 


“La Révolte des Anges,” by Anatole 
France, excites mixed feelings. With 
these angels who learn on earth Darwin- 
ian eugenics (euphemistically), there is 
neither reverence nor respect of the lim- 
itation of religious ideals, nor even 
wholesome comedy as in “The Wonder- 
ful Visit” of Wells; nor 1s it the inap- 
propriate love-making of Byron and 


Woman wailing for her demon lover. 


In the known pellucid, artistic lan- 
guage there is more than irony and 
the laughter of Mephistopheles; there 
is something very much like human ani- 
mus, illogical and therefore unfair. 


“La Force mystérieuse,” by J. H. 
Rosny ainé, is a story of future possi- 
bilities, very scientifically evolved from 
the supposition that a molecular force 
of the universe somehow goes wrong— 
that is, not like what we expected from 
past observation. It has a particular 
interest from its preface, in which the 
author calls attention to the use of the 


Notes 


In the educational section of last 
week's Nation the title of a book by Dr. 


G. L. Walton was by an error of the re- 


viewer incorrectly given as “The Piant- 
Finder.” The correct title of Dr. Wal- 
ton’s book is “The Flower-Finder.” 


McBride, Nast & Co. have in prepara- 
tion for early publication “The Political 
Shame of Mexico,” by Edwin I. Bell. 


The Macmillan Company 
the forthcoming publication of “The Soul 


announces 


of America,” by Stanton Coit; “Feeble- 
mindedness,” by Henry H. Goddard; 
“They Who Question,” Anonymous. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company an- 
nounces for publication in June “The 


League of the Leopard,” by Harold Bind- 
loss. 


“Juvenile Courts and Probation,” by 
Bernard Flexner and Roger N. Baldwin, 
will be issued by the Century Company 


early next month. 


The Oxford University Press announces 
the immediate publication of “Princeton,” 
by Prof. V. C. Collins, which is the sec- 
ond volume in its American College and 
University series. 


Longmans, Green announce for publi- 
cation shortly: “Modern Industry,” by 
Florence Kelley; “The Economic Organ- 
ization of England,” by W. J. Ashley; 
“Fight Without Formule,” by Command- 
er Duchéne; “Factory Administration and 
Accounts,” by Edward T. Elbourne. 


Barrett H. Clark's “Continental Drama 
of To-day” will be issued by Henry Holt 
& Co. on Saturday. The same company 
announces another edition of Ayderson 
Nexo’s “Pelle the Conqueror—Boyhood.” 
The second volume of the trilogy will 
be published about November 1. 


will publish on May 26 a 
new volume of Bernard Shaw’s plays. 
The volume, in addition to Mr. Shaw's 
preface, will contain “Misalliance,” “Fan- 
ny’s First Play,” and “The Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets.” 


The 


Brentano's 


John Lane Company announces 





same supposition—after himself—by 
Conan Doyle, who seems not to have| 
been able to work out the science of it. 

In “La Rose des Ruines” Victor Mar- 
gueritte, who is now one of the older 
French novelists, continues that mod- 
ern view of life and love in quick, 
clear, sharp sentences which distinguish 
him and his brother. There are, as we 
have seen, more modern than they. Of 
intensely provincial pictures, real, rol- 
licking, sordid, tragic, there are two 
excellent examples—“Le Vieux Garain,” 
by Gaston Roupnel (not for babes), and 
“Sicoutrou,” a tale of love and poach- 
ing, delightfully close to the ground, by 
a new writer, Francisque Parn. 

8. D. 





for publication to-morrow: “The Purple 
Mists,” by F. E. Mills Young; “A Girl's 
Marriage,” by Agnes Gordon Lennox; 
“The Trend,” by William Arkwright; 
“Curing Christopher,” by Mrs. Horace 
Tremlett; “Macdonald of the Isles,” by 
Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling; “The New Op- 
timism,” by H. de Vere Stacpoole. The 
same company will publish “The Titan,” 


by Theodore Dreiser, on May 22. 


VALUABLE contribution to 

knowledge of an interesting coun- 
try is Mr. John Claude White's descrip- 
tion of his experiences in Bhutan, in the 
National Geographic Magazine for April. 
The head of a mission 
Government of India at the inauguration 
of the present King, Sir Ugyen, in 1907, 
he had unequalled opportunities for see- 
ing everything of interest and for gather- 
ing information otherwise impossible to 
procure. The reproductions of his photo- 


our 


representing the 


graphs show the beauty and variety of 
the scenery in the heart of the Hima- 
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architecture of the forts, palaces, monas- 
teries, and even of the native houses. The 


people are a fine race, who do excellent 


work in suspension bridge building, and 
are skilful artisans, as is shown by th 

ironwork, casting of metals, gold and sil 
versmith’s work, and especially weaving 
and embroldery. The personality of the 
King and his family life are attra 

tively pictured. The new building of th 


National Geographic Society, whose m« 
bership is now 285,000, is described. 
some interesting facts 


are given as to its 


present aims, exploration, and g« iphi 

research work. 

|* choosing such a work as the “Bar- 
laam and Ioasaph” of St. John Dama 

scene for a volume of the Loeb Library 


(Macmillan; $1.50 net), the general editors 
No 
of 


are, we think, following a wise policy. 
doubt the great classical writers are 
the first importance for the and 
these, as a matter of fact, are receiving 
the proper precedence; but, 
an author like St. John—not to mention 
Philostratus and Quintus Smyrnmus, al- 
ready published—easily in 
a form suitable for rapid reading, the 
Library may do something to enlarge the 
contracted interest of our classical schol- 
arship. And it often needs enlargement. 
How many in this 
whose business it is to know 
erature have never 
few pages of Philostratus, 


series, 


by making 


accessible, 


professors country 
lit- 


a 


Greek 


read more than 


for instance; 


have never looked into “Barlaam"” (which 
may be excusable), and have not even 
had the ambition to make themselves 
familiar with the stirring poem of Quin- 
tus (which is inexcusable)? The an- 
swer, one suspects, would be a sad con- 
fession of mechanical routine taking the 
place of a quick and contagious inter- 
est. 

ESSRS. G. R. WOODWARD and H. 


Mattingly, the translators of the 
“Barlaam and Ioasaph,” conclude that it 
was certainly composed “during the Icon- 
oclastic Controversy, in the eighth cen- 


tury,” and probably about the year 7590 
4. D. The author, they contend, was 
either St. John of Damascus himself or 


some other monk of the name John who 
intimately the 
works of the from 
them largely, and held the same views 
The conclusion will be 
puted by anybody country, 


was acquainted with 


Damascene, quoted 


probably not dis- 


in this and 


by few anywhere outside of Germany, 
where it is still not quite orthodox to ac- 
cept a traditional attribution For their 
English version, Messrs. Woodward and 
Mattingly have adopted a style strongly 
flavored with scriptural idiom. They were 
led to this by the difficulty of finding 
any other style that would fit the con 
stant Biblical quotations into the text 
without disagreeable transitions and a 
general effect of patchwork. The result 
has been a greater freedom in the ren- 
dering than would have been necessary 
with a less artificial medium; but the 


freedom seldom descends into license, and 
the manner is suited to the matter. De- 
its religious 
in 
and Ioasaph” has never before been com- 
the 


spite considerable interest, 


and places fairly human, “Barlaam 


pletely translated into English from 





layas, and also the remarkable decorative 





original, and the present undertaking is 
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a work 
executed. 


considerable value, carefullv 
The marginal references and 
elaborate indexes add to the scholarly 
character of the book. On page 191, “man 
of hell” is an odd misprint for “maw of 
hell,” and on page 345 “I am thy debtor” 
reverses the meaning of the Greek. Oth- 
negligences could be pointed out. 


of 


er 


N Roses, 1377-1471" 
| (London: Lockwood & Son), 
Mr. R. B. Mowat, after a painstaking 
study of the printed sources, has written 
and trustworthy guide for 
u short history of this 
confusing period. While he does not dif- 
in his account from Stubbs, 
he has 


War of the 
Crosby 


a convenient 
those who desire 
fer materially 
Gairdner, and Oman, 
added numerous incidents to illustrate the 
spirit of the awe and has given some espe- 
clally good character sketches. The pri- 
mary cause of the War of the Roses, Mr. 
Mowat was the family settlement 
of Edward III, by which that ruler hoped 
to establish powerful royal families to act 
counterpoise to the hostile feudal 
barons. The result was just the reverse 
Instead of families bound to the king by 
ties of blood and self-interest, he created 
the “over mighty subject,” who could well 
boast that he was “of as good birth as the 
King, only richer.” Early in the fifteenth 
century, the five appanaged houses were 
reduced to two, Lancaster and York, 
whose bitter rivalry and struggle for the 
crown plunged England into a long inter- 
necine war. The ultimate causes of the 
downfall of the house of Lancaster were 
the loss of French territory, the weakness 
and virtual bankruptcy of the central 
government, and the spirit of lawlessness 
the and their 
retainers during the foreign campaigns of 
the Hundred Years’ War. 


Mere vigor and definiteness of pur- 

attributed to Henry VI 
by the author than others have usually 
to him. He rejects Stubbs’s 
that “constitutional progress 
had outrun administrative order,” and 
shows that the so-called Lancastrian ex- 
periment did not foreshadow modern re- 
sponsible government. Henry VI fre- 
quently violated the rules of the Consti- 
tution, packed Parliament, interfered with 
the administration of justice, and strange- 
ly disregarded the demands of Parliament 
and public opinion. A good chapter is 
the one dealing with English Society dur- 
ing the War of the Roses. The rural and 
were, on the whole, 
Prices remained virtually the 
Trade and commerce were rapidly 
and the old spirit of isolation 
was Plundering by the 
soldiers for, indeed, 
such a policy would have been fatal to the 


Ramsay, 


says, 


as a 


engendered amone nobles 


pose are 
assigned 
dictum 


urban population 
prosperous 
MILINIE 
developing, 
breaking down 


was not common, 


party practicing it. The war was large- 
tricted to the barons and their re- 
talners. The bitter family feuds preclud- 
ed the battles were 
usually followed by unrestrained murder 
Lord Clifford exclaim- 
ed when he stabbed the youthful Earl of 
Rutland after the battle of Wakefield, “By 
God's blood, thy father slew mine: and so 
will I do thee, and all thy kin.” The vir- 
tual extermination of the caste nobility 
opened the way for the control of local 
government by the, middie class. A 


ly res 


giving quarter, and 


and assassination. 
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strong monarchy, a nobility of service, 
and a wealthy middle class enabled Eng- 
land “to go through the tremendous crisis 
of the Reformation without the internal 
conflicts which devastated other coun- 
tries.” 


RS. ELIZABETH DOUGLAS VAN 
DENBURGH is the author of 
“My Voyage in the United States Fri- 
gate Congress” (Desmond Fitzgerald; 
$2.50 net). She has rewritten adiary kept 
herself as a girl of fourteen on a 
long voyage in 1845-46 of the Congress 
from Norfolk to Hawaii, upon which she 
was a passenger with her father, Joel 
Turrill, Consul-General to Hawaii, and 
the other members of his family, and An- 
thony Ten Eyck, Commissioner to Ha- 
wali, who was also acompanied by his 
family. It was a long and uneventful 
voyage, with a very stormy passage 
around Cape Horn. The book is interest- 
ing only as a picture of conditions on a 
warship just at the period when sailing 
frigates were disappearing and steam 
warships coming to take their place. Mrs. 
Van Denburgh and her sister are the 
sole survivors of this cruise. Of the ship’s 
company only two were really distin- 
guished, Commodore Robert F. Stockton 
and the commander of the ship, Samuel 
Francis Du Pont, later the well-known 
Admiral of the Civil War. 


A 


by 


COLLECTION of thirty-five brief 
impressions of places is comprised 
in “The Tower of Mirrors,” by Vernon 
Lee (Lane, $1.25 net). France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Italy are put under 
contribution to provide fine sensations. 
At her best Vernon Lee is superlatively 
good in this swift notation of personal 
reaction to place. Such an essay as 
“Sterzing am Brenner,” with its dream 
pageant of the folk who through the 
ages have halted at the German outpost 
above the Venetic plain is extraordinarily 
evocative. Sens and the Nun of the Bon 
Pasteur is exquisite. The Victor of Xan- 
ten, a parallel of the myths of Siegfried 
and St. Victor suggested by the sight o! 
Siegfried’s legendary birthplace at Rhine 
mouth, is a delightful essay. It illus- 
trates the blend of vivid impressionism 
with nice and apposite historical associa- 
tions, which is the distinguishing merit 
of Vernon Lee’s work. She envisages a 
sharply seen present in the light of all 
the past, and this without sentimentalism. 
The occasional defect of this work is a 
of priggishness, insistence on small 
impressions, forcing a sensation when 
none arrives spontaneously, a trick of 
deliberately avoiding the larger point of 
It would be hard, 


sort 


things as too obvious. 
for example, to tell Vallom- 
brosa in an equal number of words. Still 
this is a kind of writing in which the 
rule is whim, and a too natural and ex- 
pansive Vernon Lee would be a dire dis- 
appointment to her readers. For her de- 
vout admirers, among which the review- 
er counts himself, the best of these slight 
essays will convey the very quintessence 
of her strong and delicate genius. 
HOMAS SPENCER JEROME, who 
died on April 12, at Capri, in his 
early fifties, was a fine representative of 
a type rare among us, the private, un- 
attached scholar. For many years he 
had pursued exhaustive studies of the 


less about 





Roman Empire. Recently his lectures 
before the American Academy at Rome 
and the Historical Society at London had 
gained him a long-due recognition among 
his colleagues and had aroused high ex- 
pectation of the great work he was not 
to live to complete. Jerome was of pilo- 
neer Michigan stock. His father, David 
Hewell Jerome, made a fortune in min- 
ing and railway building, becoming event- 
ually Governor of Michigan. The son 
was graduated from the literary depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan in 
1884, studied in the Law School for a 
year, and took his master of arts at 
Harvard in 1887. For a time he gave 
himself to the practice of the law at De- 
troit, but his scholarly predilections soon 
became overmastering. Freed from the 
usual task of money-making, he decided 
to move to the scene of his favorite 
studies. With his friend, Charles W. 
Freer, the well-known connoisseur, he 
bought the delightful Villa Castello on 
the heights of Capri, assumed the quite 
honorary function of consular agent, 
continued the building up of a remark- 
able historical library, and began the ex- 
cerpting of a truly formidable mass of 
notes. Though a delightful host and 
stimulating companion with his intel- 
lectual peers, his life was very much that 
of a recluse. Inordinate application to 
his studies unquestionably shortened his 
years. The marking feature of his his- 
tory was to have been, first, a radical 
critique of the Latin historians; second, 
a fuller use of non-literary sources, epi- 
graphic especially, than had ever been 
undertaken; finally, a reinterpretation of 
the crude data in the light of modern 
science and psychology. A characteris- 
tic comment on the famous dictum Lati- 
fundia destroyed Italy was “Read mala- 
ria.” To his task of reinterpretation he 
brought a keen and robust intelligence, 
good humor, and common-sense. 


NE of the rarer scholastic pleasures 
was to hear him trim and discount 
historians of the moralizing type of Sene- 
ca, Tacitus, or Suetonius. His researches 
swung a wide orbit, as is shown by the 
fugitive studies recently collected into 
the volume, “Roman Memories in the 
Landscape Seen from Capri” (London: 
Mills & Boon). From his study window 
were visible all the greater landmarks of 
Campania, a landscape truly eloquent to 
such an observer. Two volumes of simi- 
lar preliminary and incidental studies 
are about to be issued by the Putnams. 
Gradually the knowledge of his studies 
brought him the acquaintance he most 
valued, and his bachelor establishment 
and library became a resort and a re- 
source for all scholarly visitors to Capri. 
His championship of the traduced Em- 
peror Tiberius and his own serviceable 
good sense won him also the affection 
of the natives of the island. After his 
lectures at the American Academy, this 
admiration took the form, embarrassing 
to a modest scholar, of a serenade by the 
village band, an address of thanks by the 
Mayor, and the quaffing of official cham- 
pagne to the memory of the best, and 
worst-entreated, of Emperors and to 
the health of the American consular 
agent. Mr. Jerome's voluminous notes 
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are so legible and admirably arranged 
that a skilful literary executor might 
be able to carry the work forward. He 
often surveyed the huge tables on which 
his material lay in appallingly complete 
order and said ruefully, “I shall be the 
Lord Acton of America.” The jest hit 
near the mark. It is to be hoped that 
some continuer of his studies may be 
found, and that some adequate salvage 
be made from the notes that represent 
many years of indefatigable labor and 
alert selection. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


HE Channel Islands—where there is 
still in everyday use a patois almost 
identical with the Norman French spok- 
en by William the Conqueror—are the 
home of other quaint antiquarian relics. 
One of them, an ancient form of injunc- 
tion, was revived in Guernsey last month. 
A local politician, whose election as “ju- 
rat” had been annulled by the Royal 
Court of the island on the ground of his 
having been sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment some years ago, knelt bare- 
headed at the entrance to the court house 
and exclaimed: “Haro! Haro! Haro! a 
l'aide, mon Prince, on me fait tort.” The 
effect of this appeal, technically called 
the “clameur de Haro,” is to stay pro- 
ceedings until the petitioner’s case has 
been heard. In modern times the cry 
has most frequently been raised to in- 
terrupt building operations on land to 
which the title is disputed—much to the 
annoyance of unsuspecting strangers 
who have settled in the islands without 
being aware of this curious tradition. 
Popular etymology explains “Haro” as 
an abbreviation of “Ha! Rollo,” thus 
making the cry a direct appeal to the 
first Duke of Normandy. 
UNTERS of autographs will be justly 
envious of the good fortune of 
Glasgow University in obtaining the MS. 
notes of Arthur J. Balfour’s Gifford Lec- 
tures. They are written on large, cream- 
colored envelopes, and consist almost 
entirely of headings and catchwords. 
The Glasgow Herald publishes this sam- 
ple: “Paradox of chance. Poincaré. But 
& priori. Pennies? Monte Carlo. No 
drift. Random. Sufficient reason. Knot. 
Objective to subjective. Dice. Theism.” 


EGIS MICHAUD is bringing out in 
French two volumes (Paris: Ar- 
mand Colin) of an “Autobiographie d’Em- 
erson,” boiled down from the ten vol- 
umes of the Journal, with notes to aid 
the French understanding. An effort 
is made to follow out the spiritual evo- 
lution of the “American philosopher.” 
Emerson is bound to be known in France, 
as Montaigne, whom he resembled in 
many ways, is known everywhere, as “the 
author of the Essays.” In the sixties, 
Victor Cousin, who thought himself as 
omniscient as his reading was omni- 
vorous, said of Emerson—“Much erudi- 
tion and no logic!” The “young” of the 
passing generation in France know more 
than that, thanks largely to initiating 
theses of a doctoresse, Marie Dugard. 
Translations have followed and commen- 
taries by current philosophers. It is true 
that Young France, now crowding for- 
ward, appears little likely to pursue the 





acquaintance. Still, Emerson has at least 
dawned on French literary consciousness 
more than Walt Whitman, whom he ap- 
preciated and who has been similarly 
studied, but infinitely less and sixty years 
later than Poe, whom he despised. He 
may catch up ultimately with Carlyle, 
who has been pushed of late years for 
his French Revolution. Emerson had 
a strong opinion about France, “where 
poet never grew"; but a judicious choice 
of his own poetry, esoteric and prag- 
matic, might yet win him a place among 
“foreign classics” acknowledged by the 
French. Poe's Tales, thanks to Baude- 
laire, long since became a French clas- 
sic. Fenimore Cooper has been taken 
even more closely to the heart of the 
nation as a universal schoolboys’ writer 
—another reversal of criticism by Hu- 
manity. 


HE French version of the fourth vol- 
ume of Dierauer’s monumental “His- 
toire de la Confédération suisse” has lately 
been published at Lausanne, the narra- 
tive being brought down to the year 1798. 
The author is director of the famous li- 
brary at St. Gall, and his work not only 
displays an accurate and thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, but is written in an 
admirably lucid style. The part which will 
be read with most interest by students of 
Swiss history is that relating to the im- 
position by France of the Helvetic consti- 
tution, during the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century. 


YOUNG author of Geneva, M. Frank 

Grandjean, may be regarded as the 
epic poet of the Nietzschian school. He 
attracted some attention by his popular 
lectures at the university on Bergson; 
and has now published a partly pessimis- 
tic, partly supermannish, poem entitled 
“L’Epopée d’un solitaire.” Apparently he 
is the “solitaire” disguised under the name 
of Helios. It is doubtful whether many 
admirers of belles-lettres will find the 
eight cantos of this long and somewhat 
lugubrious work very enticing; nor will 
philosophical readers recognize in the Ge- 
neva poet a new Lucretius, although he 
has evidently read Lucretius. Ideas like 
those of the Non-Ego, the MAy4, the Un- 
created, and “the nightmare of Evolu- 
tion” are troublesome in prose, and are 
more troublesome when veiled in the lan- 


guage of poetry. 


HAT promises to become a serious 
agitation is in progress against 

the Federal Council of Switzerland be- 
cause of its failure to suppress the pub- 
lic gambling now so prevalent at the 
chief Alpine resorts. The legal prohibi- 
tion is perfectly explicit, but the authori- 
ties seem reluctant to enforce it—not the 
local authorities, but the executive Gov- 
ernment itself. The clergy, university 
professors, and the principal newspapers 
are very insistent in their protests. But 
the blame is put upon the foreign visit- 
ors to Switzerland. They would not like, 
it is said, to be deprived of this form of 
amusement. This excuse has added fuel 
to the flame of opposition; for the Swiss 
are greatly concerned at the way in 
which their political and economic life 
is dominated by foreigh, especially by 


Teutonic, influences. The Bund, the Gov- 
ernment organ at Berne, is thoroughly 
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German in its spirit and tendencies. The 
army is said to be in danger of becom- 
ing Germanized; officers are accused of 
introducing Prussian ideas and manners 
into the service; artillery is ordered from 
Krupp; Swiss industries are being every- 
where absorbed by Germans; and the 
more important hotels are owned, man- 
aged, and served by Germans. Germany 
cannot, however, be held responsible for 
the gambling. 


Science 





A PHILOSOPHER’S SELF-REVELA- 
TION. 

Glimpses of the Cosmos: A Mental Au- 
tobiography by Lester F. Ward, LL.D., 
comprising his minor contributions 
now republished, together with bio- 
graphical and historical sketches of 
all his writings. Vols. I-III (to be 
completed in twelve volumes). New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 net 
each. 

This “mental autobiography” is to be 
a reprint in full of every essay, minor 
article, or note that the author has ever 
written and published during his entire 
life, or from the age of sixteen to sev- 
enty, with but a single exception, that 
of a certain newspaper article of which 
both print and manuscript have been 
lost. There are 557 bibliographic titles, 
which with a few notable exceptions 
cover most of the subjects upon which 
the human mind has exercised itself. To 
the title of each of these entries is add- 
ed the date of publication, the age of 
the author, and the history of the arti- 
cle, or the circumstances under which 
it came to be written. The author's nu- 
merous books and scientific monographs 
are duly listed and their history given, 
often at great length, as in the case of 
“Dynamic Sociology,” the account of 
which is extended to nearly one hun- 
dred pages; but these works are not re- 
produced. 

The author explains that the three 
volumes now before us are offered in re- 
sponse to those admiring readers who 
wished to have ready access to his scat- 
tered writings, and to know more of his 
personal history; this work they must 
accept in lieu of a more formal biog- 
raphy. His further object and his meth- 
od of attaining it are explained in great 
detail; his multifarious papers are not 
classified by subject, but are all entered 
in strict chronological sequence, be- 
cause, as he says, the sciences are all 
mutually related. “Of course,” as he fur- 
ther explains, “between a paper in which 
I describe a hundred new species of fos- 
sil plants and one on the principles of 
social mechanics there seems to be as 
wide a chasm as can be conceived of, 
but when under social statics, which is 
one of the great subdivisions of social 
mechanics, I am obliged to range the 
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principle of sympodial dichotomy, sup- 
posed to be a strictly botanical princi- 
ple, and little understood by botanists 
themselves, and to show that it is the 
main principle governing cosmic, or- 
ganic, and social evolution, we see that 
the two apparently so remote ends of 
the series are brought together, and that 
all nature is ultimately one.” “I have 
never been able,” he adds, “to treat any 
subject except in its relation to all oth- 
er subjects, and my main purpose has 
point out those rela- 


always been to 
tions.” 

It is evident that the author took a 
serious view of life at an early day, for 
kept a diary steadily from the 
nineteen. To these sources he 
for a history of his activi- 
had at command still other 
scrap-books, num- 
bering twenty-three volumes, and de- 
voted to “Reviews and Press Notices,” 
‘Autograph Letters,” and “Biography.” 
To illustrate his desire to know every- 
thing that he had ever thought, said, or 
written, it may be noticed that he made 
& great card-index to the whole of this 
no pains 
hame, subject, or word on 
Moreover, as the work of 
he decided to 
make card-index of his entire 
manuscript, which in the end required 
10,000 standard cards. “I saw,” said Dr. 
Ward, “that a complete index of this 
manuscript would place my entire life- 
work within my reach, and I cared quite 
as much for this as for the republica- 
tion of my essays.” Probably no author 
has ever been so well primed upon his 
own or has ever presented so 
precise and exhaustive a history of his 
own literary or scientific career. 


he had 

of 
could turn 
ties, but he 
and n 


lore extensive 


material, “sparing to cross- 


index every 
every. page.” 
compilation progressed, 


another 


labors, 


Professor Ward could not bring him- 
self to skim the cream from his writings 
and throw away the milk, for each pa- 
per, he naively remarks, will be 
found to harbor “at least one thought.” 
His aim, in short, was “to put into ac- 
cessible form all the thought that he 
had ever given to the world.” Not only 
do these essays, ranging from the pe 
riod of his youth to old age, serve to 
the metabolism of his mind, but 
they “supplement” his system. Tak- 
ing a warning from the experience of 
Auguste Comte, who, by rejecting much 
of his early work as premature, sacrt- 
ficed one of the brightest things he ever 
said, “Tout est relatif; vollA le seul 
principe absolu” (or would have done 
so had it not been reproduced), our au- 
thor would preserve every line, not only 
“believing,” as he says, but “knowing 
that a considerable proportion of read- 
ers would be grievously disappointed 

if even the least of my utter- 
ances were wanting in this place.” 

In deciding upon so unusual a course, 
he assumes “that the reader is a reason- 
able being,” that after reading the 


as 


show 
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preface, he will “know what to expect, 


and that he will make the proper allow- 
ance for all the circumstances.” But 
the reader assuredly has the same 
right to expect the author to be reason- 
able, and we think that after scanning 
the contents of these volumes, most will 
agree that Comte adopted the wiser 
course. 


The author does not hesitate to ana- 
lyze and classify the new ideas that he 
has contributed to the world’s thought. 
“Now, what constantly strikes me,” 
remarks this philosopher, “is that ever 
and anon some modern writer comes 
forward with the claim to the discovery 
of an entirely new truth. In every such 
case that I have thus far met with, if 
it is really a truth, it is one, or small 
part of one, that 1 have not only stated 
earlier, but, at least in most cases, have 
fully set forth, carefully analyzed, and 
connected with other related truths, as 
an integral part of my system of phil- 
osophy.” Such instances the author 
would not necessarily ascribe to pla- 
giarism, but thinks that they often arise 
from ignorance of his work, when not 
“due to the Zeitgeist itself, which is at 
last tardily overtaking” him. 

In support of these rather extraordi- 
nary claims, the “Creative Evolution” 
of Henri Bergson is held up as a flagrant 
example, for many ideas therein, upon 
which our author has “been ringing the 
changes for thirty years, are served up 
as something wholly new to the world.” 
Bergson has been credited with giving 
an entirely new character to evolution 
by showing that it is creative, but, says 
our author, “I should like to know if 
I have not been holding this idea up 
throughout my whole career. I have 
not only shown that evolution is crea- 
tive, but how it is creative. Bergson 
scarcely gets beyond his title.” Again 
his doctrine of the “dlan vital,” says 
our author, “embodies a great truth, 
but it is not new. In fact, it is 
nothing less than the manifestation 
in the organic world of the nisus 
of nature, the universal energy, mak- 
ing for higher stages of being.” “In 
the latter part of his book Bergson 
shows his colors completely, and comes 
forth a pure metaphysician. But he 
thinks that he has made a great discov- 
ery that distinguishes him from all oth- 
er metaphysicians. Instead of regard- 
ing the conception of time as derived 
from that of space, and that of space 
from that of matter and motion, as is 
becoming quite fashionable to do, he 
makes time (duration) the basis of ev- 
erything, and plants his entire system 
upon that idea.” Spencer, whose ideas 
have chiefly inspired this work, accord- 
ing to Bergson, “is not a philosopher at 
all, and all because, instead of making 
a universe out of whole cloth, as a true 
philosopher must do, he took the one 
he found, and did the best he could 





with it. If Bergson had known me and 
deigned to mention me, I should have 
shared the same fate, and so of all who 
deal with realities. ... In fact, 
there is no place in his scheme for ob- 
servation and the only faculty called 
out by it is imagination.” Similarly, 
Germany is being flooded with new 
books, in support of the monistic philos- 
ophy, but, says Professor Ward, their 
claims to originality are unfounded; 
not even their principles are new; “the 
greater part of them are to be found in 
my books, datimg back ten, twenty, or 
even thirty years.” The outlook is rath- 
er discouraging. 


Professor Ward deals rather briefly 
with his biography, under the head of 
“Personal Remark,” for he declares that 
his mind had “always been trimmed 
toward the future rather than the past”; 
accordingly he was never interested in 
genealogy, and regarded pride in ances- 
try as a mark of degeneracy. He was 
born at Joliet, Ill., on June 18, 1841, his 
father, a mechanic by trade, having 
gone thither to build one of the locks 
on the Illinois and Michigan Canal. As 
a youth, he developed a great love for 
nature and an aptitude for languages, 
opportunities for exploring the woods 
and fields meantime being rarely 
neglected. When he was twelve years 
old his family emigrated from Illinois 
to Iowa, travelling the entire distance 
in a small covered wagon, to take up a 
quarter section of land, for which his 
father held a warrant on account of ser- 
vice in the War of 1812. This was a 
memorable journey for the boys, who 
slept on the ground at night, had many 
adventures by day, and supplied the 
family generously with game. Return- 
ing to Illinois after his father’s death 
in 1857, young Ward went to work on 
a farm, and was soon able to pay his 
tuition at school and to satisfy in some 
measure that persistent thirst for know- 
ledge which was as characteristic of the 
boy as of the man. He joined his older 
brother the following year in a wagon- 
hub factory in Pennsylvania, and though 
the business was a failure, he made 
great progress in Latin, Greek, German, 
and French. He went through Ollen- 
dorff’s Greek Grammar while at his 
work, and it was “over the arch” that 
he studied Loomis’s Physiology and 
many other text-books. His next school 
showed the advantage to be gained by 
such studious habits, for he was ad- 
vanced over class after class, until he 
was soon reading Livy and Herodotus. 
In the winter of 1861-62 this “autodidact” 
was teaching school and preparing to 
enter college, when, catching the fever 
of the times, he entered the Civil War 
instead. He served as a soldier two 
years and three months, and was en- 
gaged at the battle of Chancellorsville, 
where he had the unusual experience of 
being shot three times in as many min- 
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utes, and of recovering almost complete- 
ly afterwards. 

Shortly after the war Lester Ward en- 
tered the civil service of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, where he remain- 
ed, first in the Bureau of Statistics, and 
afterwards in the office of the Geological 
Survey, for upwards of forty years. De- 
termined not to relinquish his plans for 
a higher education, Mr. Ward entered 
Columbian (now George Washington) 
University, where he was graduated 
in 1869, and two years later he had 
completed its law course. His scien- 
tific career began at this time, when 
he determined to study botany and began 
to plan for his first extensive work in 
philosophy, which later developed into 
the “Dynamic Sociology.” 

While engaged at the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics he made a careful computation 
of the number of immigrants arriving in 
this country prior to 1820, and placed it 
at 250,000, which is still regarded as ap- 
proximately accurate, and while a mem- 
ber of the Geological Survey he publish- 
ed nine extensive monographs upon fos- 
sil plants, not to speak of a vast number 
of minor papers upon a great variety of 
subjects. 

In 1869 Mr. Ward was instrumental in 
the formation of the National Reform 
League, a secret organization devoted 
to freedom of thought, particularly in 
religion, and became the editor of its 
organ, the Iconoclast, which appeared 
the following year and ran through 
eighteen numbers, when it died of ina- 
nition. Some sixty articles which were 
contributed anonymously by the editor 
to this magazine are reproduced in the 
first volume of the present work. At 
this time Mr. Ward was obsessed with 
the idea that the Church was not only 
a@ great hotbed of superstition, but so- 
ciety’s most insidious enemy, which 
should be rooted out and destroyed. 
This feeling is well illustrated in his 
editorial, which appeared as the opening 
gun of the first number of the Jcono- 
clast: “We have thoroughly examined,” 
said the editor, “the teachings, character, 
ahd effects of the great and popular in- 
stitution known as the Orthodox Church; 
we have inspected its leading doctrines 
and satisfied ourselves that they are 
only the modified superstition of bar- 
barous ages, the natural offspring of 
man’s primitive ignorance.” Professor 
Ward was, we believe, very outspoken on 
the subject of religion, and) so far as we 
are aware, he never changed his views 
upon this subject. 


The “Dynamic Sociology,” Dr. Ward’s 
first extended work, had a hard time in 
finding a publisher, or even a magazine 
that would print any part of it, but it 
was finally accepted by the Appletons 
on the guarantee basis. Though its 


sales were small, the work has gone 
through two editions, and has been on 


the author it was a moral, if not a 
financial, success. Shortly after its ap- 
pearance four laudatory reviews appear- 
ed in as many Washington newspapers. 
In one of these articles, which was con- 
tributed anonymously to the Washing- 
ton Post, the writer said: “That this 
book is destined to produce a profound 
impression upon the more thoughtful 
classes of society, and one that will grow 
with repeated and extended perusal, we 
cannot doubt. That such a system of 
thought should have emanated from an 
American is a most hopeful sign, and 
Washington is to be especially congratu- 
lated on being the focal centre from 
whence it has proceeded.” Now, it is not 
a little curious to find that the writer 
of this amiable criticism and of the oth- 
er three was no other than the learned 
author himself, who not only reproduces 
the articles as part of his bibliographic 
output, but candidly writes the history 
of his own criticism of his own work, 
adding that “any one who should read 
all these [articles] consecutively would 
not suspect that they were from the 
same pen, as in each case I presented 
the work from a different point of view.” 


Whatever inconsistencies one may find 
in Lester Ward’s philosophy, or however 
one may differ from those who think 
that they have found in him a Moses to 
lead them into the promised land, all 
must acknowledge that he united to an 
intellect of very exceptional powers an 
ardent love of truth and an industry that 
was truly phenomenal. His “Glimpses 
of the Cosmos” is a remarkable human 
document. 


Volume II of “The Bodley Head Natur- 
al History” (Lane) is devoted to three 
or four families of the order Passeres of 
British birds. The text, of indifferent 
merit, ordinarily states the habitat of the 
bird, describes it, gives the facts regard- 
ing its nest and eggs, and tells sornething 
of its song, or any of its idiosyncrasies. 
The chief merit of the enterprise lies in 
the illustrations, a flood of pen sketches, 
roughly tinted, which decorate the mar- 
gin of the page. They show an eye for 
the pose of birds which is decidedly un- 
common. 

The Annales de Géographie for March 
opens with a report of the recent confer- 
ence in Paris on the international map 
of the world, by its secretary, M. E. de 
Margerie. The increasing interest in this 
undertaking is shown by the fact that 
while at the previous conference in 
London there were only twenty-four del- 
egates from eleven countries, at this 
there were sixty-six delegates from thir- 
ty-five countries. An article by M. G. 
Capus, based on seven years’ observations 
in the Tonking delta, asserts the econo- 
mic value of tropical rains. The other 
subjects treated are the plain of Valence, 
and the recent abrupt change in the level 
of the Caspian Sea. A brief account is al- 
so given, in the geographical chronicle, of 
Archdeacon Stuck’s ascent of Mt. Mc- 
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THE SUCCESS OF “PYGMALION" MR 
SHAW'S PROLIXITY GALSWORTHUY'S 
“THE MOB"-—THE INDISCRETION OF A 


FUTURIST PRODUCER 


Lonpvon, April 30. 

There seems to be no doubt that “Pyg- 
malion” is a success at His Majesty's. 
I had difficulty in securing a seat for 
last Wednesday’s matinée, and found 
the house crammed. Appearances in 
the theatre are not always “veridical”; 
but as appearances in England are borne 
out by unquestionable results in Ger- 
many, we may fairly conclude that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has this time “backed a 
winner.” Why resort to stable slang, 
it may be asked, to convey the simple 
fact that he has made a success? I do 
so because I think the secret of the suc- 
cess is revealed in that phrase. Mr. 
Shaw happens to have hit upon one of 
the stock themes which are perennially 
attractive to popular audiences, or, in 
other words, which may be trusted to 
win whenever they are handled with 
reasonable skill. It is very significant 
that the title of one of Sir James Bar- 
rie’s early successses, “The Professor's 
Love-Story,” would suit “Pygmalion” to 
a nicety. Mr. Shaw’s Professor Higgins 
is in all essentials Sir James Barrie's 
Professor Goodwillie over again—the ab- 
sent-minded, unpractical, unworldly 
man-of-science, who considers himself an 
old bachelor and, when brought face to 
face with the devotion of the charming 
girl, cannot understand either her feel- 
ings or his own. This simple romance 
—note that Mr. Shaw calls his play a 
romance—is susceptible of several vari- 
ations. Mr. Shaw has chosen one which 
heightens its poignancy. The lady, in 
Professor Goodwillie’s case, was mere- 
ly his secretary; in Professor Higgins’s 
she is an uneducated flower-girl, on 
whom the Professor has conferred the 
gift of articulate speech, and (incidental- 
ly and inadvertently) a soul. It is here, 
of course, that the analogy to “Pyg- 
malion and Galatea” comes in; but sev- 
eral other analogies could easily be 
found without going either to Sir Wil- 
liam Gilbert or to Greek mythology. 


The play is, withal, one of Mr. Shaw's 
most human, if not most brilliant, pro- 
ductions. It contains some gems of com- 
edy, such as the scene between Higgins 
and Alfred Doolittle, the flower-girl’s 
father, and the converted flower-girl’s 
first appearance in polite society. It is 
more or less amusing throughout; but 
technically it cannot escape the re- 
proach of diffuseness, not to say pro- 
lixity. Its five acts might with advan- 





Kinley. 


tage have been compressed into three. 





S82 


The first scene, which shows us the 
meeting of Henry Higgins and Eliza 
Doolittle, on a rainy night, under the 
portico of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
may be valuable from the point of view 
of picturesqueness and oddity, but is 
not dramatically essential. Perhaps I 
should have appreciated it more but for 
the fact that Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
cockney dialect was so uncompromising 
that I did not understand a word she 
said. Then, again, the fourth act, in 
which the perfected Galatea shows her 
astonished Pygmalion the difference be- 
tween a woman and a gramophone, is 
curiously short and perfunctory. In par- 
liamentary language, we look for a full- 
dress debate, and no sooner has it be- 
gun than the house is counted out. A 
dramatist more careful of his craft than 
Mr. would either have run the 
fourth and fifth acts into one, or would 
at least have placed a crucial scene in 
act, and the fifth, 
in fact, is long and rambling, 
a brief, bright epilogue. 

The crimson expletive which 
much has been heard occurs at the end 
of the delightful scene in the third act, 
in which Miss Doolittle shows that she 
has mastered English pronunciation, 
but the grammar, vocabulary, or 
conventions of polite society. For my 
objection to the word is sim- 
is undramatic. It is flatly 


Shaw 


the fourth made 


WwW hic h 


of so 


not 


part, 
that it 


my 


ply 


incredible that Higgins and his coadju- 


tor, Colonel Pickering, should not from 
the first have put an embargo upon that 
word of all others in the language. It 
would have been quite right and very 
amusing if, in a moment of excitement, 
Eliza had caught herself in the act of 
saying “bl " and had hastily substi- 
tuted “very” or something equally color- 
As it is, she brings out the word 
quite calmly and confidently, without 
any stimulus of emotion. There may be 
some question as to how far a dramatist 
should extend his vocabulary in the in- 
terests of dramatic truth; but here the 
question does not arise, for dramatic 
truth demands, not the utterance, but 
the suppression, of the offending word. 

It remains to be said that in the per- 
formance at His Majesty’s we can see 
but as in a glass, darkly, the play as Mr. 
Shaw conceived it. Mrs. Campbell's per- 
formance of Eliza Doolittle is a bril- 
liant piece of acting, and no doubt con- 
tributes enormously to the success of 
the production; but an actress who made 
her first great success twenty-one years 
ago, and was then no novice, obviously 
cannot give us the sensation, so to 
speak, of Mr. Shaw's heroine. Curious- 
ly, and yet quite comprehensibly, she 
was most convincing as the draggled 
waif of the first two acts. Huddled up 
in rags, and bedizened with the flaunt- 
ing picture-hat of the slums, a woman 
may have any age or no age. But when 
Eliza comes out in the height of Bond 


less. 


|to his personality. 
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Street fashion, and especially in the 
gorgeous evening gown of the fourth 
act, she is so obviously a radiant and 
conquering woman of the world that we 
cannot believe for a moment that Hig- 
gins and Pickering could overlook and 
ignore her as they pretend to do. Our 
powers of make-believe, of provisional 
credence, are overtaxed. To give the 
thing a moment’s plausibility, Eliza 
should be an unripe slip of a creature, 
whom it is possible for men with eyes 
in their heads to consider insignificant 
and negligible. As for the character of 
Henry Higgins, one can but dimly di- 
vine Mr. Shaw’s intention through the 
haze in which it is enveloped by Sir 
Herbert Tree’s overpowering personality 
and all too familiar methods. Sir Her- 
bert is clever and amusing just as we 
have seen him clever and amusing in a 
score of other parts. He has long given 
up the attempt to subdue his personality 
to his author, and has adopted the op- 
posite plan—as a star actor almost in- 
evitably must—of subduing his author 
Mr. Shaw, one fan- 
cies, must find in his heart a new fellow- 
feeling with Shakespeare. 

At the Coronet Theatre, Bayswater, 
Miss Horniman’s Manchester company 
has been presenting with success, for the 
past two weeks, Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
four-act play, “The Mob.” It does one 
good to see so distinguished a piece of 
work received with acclamation by pop- 
ular audiences; but if you ask whether 
it is a great play, or whether it stands 
on a level with “The Silver Box,” 
“Strife,” and “Justice,” I am bound to 
confess that I cannot think so. Frank- 
ly, Mr. Galsworthy has let the humani- 
tarian get the upper hand of the artist. 
He seems in this play to be going the 
way of Tolstoy; but Tolstoy knew how 
to put into his most doctrinary work 
a marvellous wealth of life-like detail, 
which we miss in “The Mob.” I would 
not grumble at the sacrifice of the artist 
to the humanitarian if the humanitarian 
profited by it. But he does not. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s indictment of The Mob 
would be much more telling if the play 
were more life-like. His humanitarian- 
ism is for once a little inhuman. 

Stephen More is a statesman who re- 
signs his place in the Ministry in order 
to protest against an unjust war into 
which England is being hurried. His 
friends all draw away from him; his 
wife, the daughter and sister of a sol- 
dier, is shocked at his proceedings; 
even his little daughter wishes that her 
daddy would be on “our side.” News of 
disasters arrives; popular feeling is in- 
tensely wrought up, and Stephen More 
insists on undertaking a “stop the war” 
lecture-tour through the country. The 
mob spits upon him and stones him, but 
still he keeps on. When news arrives of 
her brother’s death at the front, his wife 
deserts him, carrying off his child. The 





mob breaks his windows; the servants 
are driven from his house, and, at news 
of the first victory, the “mafficking” pop- 
ulace rushes in upon him and kills him. 
Then the curtain rises for a moment on 
the “Aftermath”—a silent tableau ex- 
hibiting the statue erected to his mem- 
ory. 

Evidently this is not so much a play 
as a symbol. The characters have no 
independent life; they are simply there 
to illustrate a theme. The theme is 
exactly that of Ibsen’s “Enemy of the 
People”; but oh, what a difference in 
the humanity of the two plays! “The 
Mob,” no doubt, has a certain impres- 
siveness. It reminds us forcibly of the 
danger of being carried away by the 
rush of some cheap and shallow col- 
lective frenzy. But it overshoots its 
mark. While we feel the theoretic dan- 
ger, we also feel, “No, there is no prac- 
tical danger of our being carried away 
to such insensate extremes.” All of us 
but the very young remember clearly 
the fever of the Boer War, which Mr 
Galsworthy obviously has in mind. We 
know that feeling ran very high, and 
that the Pro-Boer minority was far 
from popular. We know that some vio 
lent partisans of the Boers held meet. 
ings of a more or less stormy charac. 
ter. Some of them, I dare say, were 
broken up. We know that, after black 
months of tense anxiety, the relief, first 
of Ladysmith and then of Mafeking, was 
hailed with rejoicings in which a great 
deal of regrettable rowdyism was let 
loose. But it is not the case that the 
most outspoken Pro-Boer was treated 
like a leper by his family and friends 
It is not the case that mob-patriotism 
went the length of serious personal vio 
lence—much less of assassination. | 
do not remember that a single window 
or a single head was broken. “Mere 
questions of degree!” Mr. Galsworthy 
may say: “My picture of the bestial 
vulgarity of epidemic patriotism remains 
substantially right.” But degree is ev- 
erything in these matters. It is use- 
less to quarrel with the mob for not 
being always in the right. The ques- 
tion is whether they are apt to carry 
their shallow, unreasoning passion to 
the pitch of gross inhumanity; and 
here I think that, so far as England is 
concerned, the evidence is against Mr. 
Galsworthy. How much profounder, 
how much bitterer, is Dr. Stockmann’s 
mob-psychology, as he gathers up the 
stones that have come through his win- 
dows: 

Just look at them! Upon my soul, there 
aren’t more than two decent-sized lumps 
in the whole heap; the rest are nothing 
but pebbles—mere gravel. They stood 
down there and yelled and swore they'd 
half kill me; but as for really doing it— 
no, there’s mighty little fear of that in 
this town. 
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followed at the Little Theatre by a play 
named “Account Rendered,” by Mr. 
Robert Elson. It deals, very inexpert- 
ly, with a good theme. The clever wife 
of a stupid Cabinet Minister manages 
to keep him in office by playing on the 
passion of his chief opponent, and prac- 
tically inducing him to betray the in- 
terests of his party. She well knows, 
but will not admit to herself, what re- 
ward he expects for his sacrifices; and 
when he “renders his account” she re- 
fuses to pay. This theme is capable of 
very interesting developments; but it 
is feebly handled and comes to nothing. 
I mention it on account of the enter. 
taining “Foreword” which the manager, 
Mr. Kenelm Foss, prints on the play- 
bill. Mr. Foss has taken several leaves 
out of the books of Mr. Granville Bar- 
ker and Mr. Gordon Craig, and appar- 
ently to be the Futurist pro- 
ducer of London. He says: 





aspires 


It may possibly be remembered that in 
“Magic” I solicited adverse criticism by 


two (if no more) eccentricities of decora- 


tion. The Prelude on a Hill-top was pre- 
sented with the artificial coloring 
decorative unreality of a Japanese print; 
while in the play itself I deliberately 
broke the restfulness of the Hall of 
English Manor-house with shimmering 
esoteric curtains that instantly 
a most vital factor in the pictorial scheme. 
The instance will serve for my entire 
method. My conception of the duty of 
a producer is to take the real message 
of the author (whether he himself knows 
what it is or no) and to convey it (in 
spite of themselves) to the audience, 
either with the aid of, or in defiance of, 
the actors. 


and 


became 


He then goes on to explain that “Ac- 
count Rendered” demands “queer” treat- 
ment, and that, therefore, he is present- 
ing it “in a whimsical and new manner. 
‘ And if this new setting should 
set a fashion, as genuinely new things 
have a way of doing, no one will be 
more pleased than I.” The whimsical 
novelty of the setting mainly consisted 
in making a Cabinet Minister’s drawing- 
room look like an extremely cheap and 
dirty Italian restaurant. But Mr. Foss 
is, I believe, a really clever young man 
and no doubt he will live down this 
amusing indiscretion. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 


“THE CHARM OF ISABEL.” 


The charm of Isabel, in the play of 
that name, produced last’ week by Wil- 
liam A. Brady at Maxine Elliott’s Thea- 
tre, is, at the best, rather a negative 
quality, consisting, as it does, principally 
in the lady’s inability to say “no.” Mis- 
understanding on this point is impossible, 
for the author, Sydney Rosenfeld, has 
apparently created one rather long part, 
that of Caroline Leighton, express- 
ly for the purpose of testifying to 
this peculiarity in Isabel's character. 


Consequently, the intelligence of the au- 


an | 


might be imposed upon it by having to 
draw its own conclusions from the devel- 
opment of the characters and the action 
of the play. 

Mr. Rosenfeld understands the familiar 
machinery of the theatre, but the oil of 
inspiration is lacking. “The Charm of 
Isabel,” in motive and construction, ts 
thoroughly hackneyed. The first act 
redeemed only by the excellent act- 
ing of Albert Browv, as an impres- 
sionable stage Frenchman, who breaks 
irto Isabel's when in 
bed to her. seems 
to be no particular reason for this 
uation rather than for another, 
neither the indifferent stage settings nor 
the of Miss Marie 
Nordstrom, be commend- 
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room 
propose to 
sit- 
and 


unreposeful comedy 





as Isabel, can 


ed. In the second act, in which Isabel, still 
‘unable to say “no,” is embarrassed by 
the attentions of various members of a 
sanctimonious New England household, 
Miss Nordstrom is more at home, and 
there is some excellent dialogue in * 
scene at an organ between Isabel and a 


young probationer, which shows that the 
author is capable of better work than on 


this occasion he has produced. The 
| promise of this act, however, is not ful- 
| filled in the third, and the play comes 
j}haltingly to a conclusion, by no means 
|}unforeseen, but wholly unbelievable, in 
the engagement of the flighty Isabel to 
jthe probationer, while the amorous 
| frenchman finds consolation in the am- 


charms of her friend, whose function 
the has heretofore been to 
insist on Isabel's infirmity in the mat- 
ff saying “no.” Ss. W. 
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NOTES. 


It was announced recently that Paul 
Gavault has been appointed director of 
the Theatre in to M 
Antoine, after eight years of artistic ef- 
fort which met with liberal appreciation 
from the critics, but with insufficient sup- 
port from the public. M. Gavault was the 
author of “Mile. Josette—Ma Femme,” 
the amusing farce, which enjoyed a long 
run in Paris, and, in Anglicized form, 


was successful also in London. 


Odéon succession 


reference to the of 
Henry Porter's “The Two Angry Women 
of Abingdon” at the Shakespearean Fes- 
tival at Stratford this year, the critic of 
the London Times says: “It is all first- 
rate, honest, homely fun, ingeniously 
woven, and racy in every word with 
Elizabethan wit and Elizabethan flavor. 
That, of course, is not all appreciable by 
modern ears and modern taste. These 
servingmen and their jests are a little out 
of touch with us of to-day. Mr. Kirwan’'s 
Elizabethanism turns out to have nothing 
excessive about it beyond the small 
‘noise,’ as the men of that time would 
have called the band of strings which 
plays music of the time between the acts 
and the trumpets which announce the 
performance. But Mr. Kirwan and his 
company have undoubtedly succeeded in 
catching something more important than 
detail. They have caught what we must 
suppose to be the Elizabethan spirit in 
the acting—a hearty, jovial spirit that 
makes the most of this Elizabethan 
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MUSICAL HISTORY 
MENTS. 


AND INSTRU- 


Familiar Taiks on the History of Music. 


By Arnold J. Gantvoort. New York: 
G. Schirmer. $1.50. 

Outlines of Music History. By Clarence 
G. Hamilton. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co. $1.50. 


The Story of the Flute. By H. Macaulay 





Fitzgibbon. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Advice to Violin Students. By Wallace 
Ritchie. New York: Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. 

|The Art of Tone Production on the 

| Violoncello, By Emil Krall. New 

| York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

For more than twenty years Arnold 

| J. Gantvoort has lectured on the his 

| tory of music to students of the Cincin- 
| nati College of Music. He has now 
| printed the substance of his lectures in 

a volume of 285 pages which has con- 

siderable merit and some faults. The 

most serious of the faults is a lack of 


proportion. Like most other historians 
of music, he gives a great deal too much 
stages as compared 
to the later and more important epochs, 
To allow thirteen pages to the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and and four the 
Chinese in a treatise so short that there 


Romans, to 
is room for only one page on Chopin, 
and little more for most of the great 
masters, is surely a mistake. When 
space is so valuable, why dwell on such 
unimportant Gombert 
(who gets half as many lines as Cho- 
_in!), Duceis, Verdeleet, and dozens of 
very minor musicians? The absence of 
an index is another defect, and there 
seems no reason for retaining the spell- 
ing Monteverde, since that composer in 
all his letters signed himself Monteverdi. 
As against these blemishes one must 
concede to the author a good style, com- 
prehensive and usually up-to-date know- 
ledge, and the art of presenting informa- 
tion in language free from needless 
technicalities. One of the best features 
of the book is the use of copious illus- 
trations in musical type, some of which 
—especially those taken from early 
operas—the student would have difficul- 
ty in finding elsewhere. 

Musical illustrations abound also in 
the excellent “Outlines of Musical His- 
tory,” by Clarence G. Hamilton, of which 
a new edition has been issued. The 
chapter dealing with the most modern 
developments has been entirely rewrit- 
ten, to give room for brief mention of 
Schoenberg and other composers of the 
day who make a specialty of false notes. 
The author himself strikes a false note 
in declaring that those who do not like 


personages as 








whatever _ strain 


dience is relieved of 


farce.” 





the “cataclysmic dissonances” and oth- 
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er peculiarities of these “progressives” 
are “compelled by public opinion to 
wage a losing fight.” Figures and night- 
ly experience in opera houses and con- 
cert halls do not bear out this state 
ment. One of the most valuable features 
of Mr. Hamilton’s book consists of ju- 
diciously compiled lists of books after 
the several chapters, in which the epochs 
or composers referred to can be studied 
in greater detail. For class work these 
lists are invaluable. Although it is 
only within a few decades that Ameri- 
can musicians have shown merit worth 
remembering, Mr. Hamilton devotes 
half-a-dozen pages to the principal na- 
tive composers, headed by Edward Mac- 
Dowell, who has “achieved the most far- 
reaching reputation for originality.” 


In the history of musical instruments 
none goes back as far as the flute, al- 
though the particular shape of the flute 
now in use is of comparatively modern 
origin. Mr. Fitzgibbon discourses 
learnedly but with the eloquence of a 
devotee of the various transformations 
this instrument has passed through. 
Biographic as well as technical details 
are given about those who, in several 
countries, helped to improve the flute, 
their number being surprisingly large. 
Military fifes and piccolos are not ignor- 
ed. The gradual improvement of flute 
music is also described, with many in- 
teresting glimpses of the peculiarities of 
diverse composers, from Bach and Han- 
del to Richard Strauss, in their treat- 
ment of this instrument. Regarding 
Strauss the author remarks that “in his 
works the extreme limit as regards the 
technical difficulty is assuredly reach- 
ed; whether the result obtained, how- 
ever, is commensurate is certainly open 
to question.” 

Advice to violin students 
in order—their number is growing from 
year to year. Wallace Ritchie, in his 
little book on this subject, emphasizes 
his own discoveries and observations 
during a long experience as principal 
of a violin school in London. A chapter 
is given to the Sevcik method, which he 
considers “by far the most complete and 
perfect system the world has yet seen.’ 
It is well to remember, however, that 
Sevcik’s work lies entirely in the field 
of technique. Among the other topics 
treated by Mr. Ritchie are the art of 
practicing to most advantage, the cheice 
of teachers, and what ought to be taken 
into consideration in buying a violin. 

Of violoncello players there are not 
nearly as many as of violinists; but 
Emil Krall’s book on Tone Production 
appeals to the latter, too, for it is con- 
cerned with the art of bowing, on which 
expression depends, and which, in the 
opinion of Mr. Krall, presents more dif- 
ficulties even than the left-hand tech- 
nique of fingering. His book is based 
on “The Physiology of Bowing,” by Dr. 
Steinhausen, who was the first to give 
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scientific reasons for the practices re 
sorted to by the greatest violinists. 
There are many pictures showing how 
to hold the instrument and the bow, and 
how to guide the latter so as to secure 
always the appropriate tone and expres- 
sion. Henry T. FINck. 


Fourteen eminent soloists have already 
been obtained for the Philharmonic con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall next season. 
Among them are five singers: Lucrezia 
Bori, Alma Gluck, Lucille Weingartner- 
Marcel, Julia Culp, Pasquale Amato; 
four violinists: Fritz Kreisler, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Arrigo Serato, Jacques Thi- 
baud; six pianists: Ferruccio Busoni, Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, Carl Friedberg, Er- 
nesto Consolo, Eleanor Spencer, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer. Kitty Cheatham will 
be the soloist at two concerts for young 
people. The concerts will begin on Oc- 
tober 29 and last till March 26. 

Lulli (who died in 1687) has recently 
been remembered in Paris by the revival 
of his tragic ballet, “Psyché,” which was 
designed by Moliére. It was performed as 
nearly as possible under the conditions 
that prevailed in the time of Louis Qua- 
torze. Lulli was the composer of no few- 
er than thirty ballets between the years 
1658 and 1671, 

Mme. Lillian Nordica, who died at Ba- 
tavia, Java, on May 10, was born on 
May 12, 1859, at Farmington, Me. Her 
early musical education was received 
from John O'Neill and at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, and her first 
public appearance of note was at the age 
of seventeen, when she sang in a “Mes- 
siah” performance given by the Handel 
and Haydn Society. She was advised by 
Tietjens to go to New York and study 
with Mme. Maretzek, and through her 
she became acquainted with the eminent 
bandmaster, Patrick Gilmore, who en- 
gaged her as soloist for a Western tour 
and subsequently took her to England, 
where she sang at seventy-eight con- 
certs. In 1878, the year of the Exposition 
in Paris, she was the first vocalist to be 
heard in the new Trocadero. Then she 
went to Italy, where she took lessons 
from Sangiovanni and sang in the opera 
at Brescia for three months. During two 
seasons at the Paris Opéra, Mme. Nor- 
dica had the advantage of studying some 
of her réles with Ambroise Thomas and 
with Gounod, in whose “Faust” she sang 
in New York in 1883. After singing year 
after year in the various opera centres 
of Europe and America, she was invited 
to impersonate Elsa in “Lohengrin” at 
Bayreuth, by Cosima Wagner, with whom 
she studied for three months. Her prin- 
cipal Wagner studies were made, how- 
ever, with Anton Seidl at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and under his guidance, 
and with further aid from Jean de Reszke 
and her second husband, Zoltan Doeme, 
her impersonations grew more and more 
poetic and dramatic. After the deaths of 
Grau and Conried, Lillian Nordica, like 
Emma Eames, left the Metropolitan com- 
pany while still in her prime. For some 
years she spent part of her time on con- 
which were attended with 
but her proper 


tours, 
greatest 


cert 


the success, 





sphere, because of her dramatic impul- 
siveness, was the opera. 

After conducting the Royal Opera in 
Dresden for forty-two years, Ernst von 
Schuch died there on May 10, at the age 
of sixty-seven. He was born in Graz, 
Austria, on November 23, 1847. After 
studying with Dessoff in Vienna, he be- 
gan, in 1867, his career as conductor. In 
1873 he was appointed court conductor in 
Dresden, where the opera soon acquired 
a world-wide fame through his efforts 
and influence. Richard Strauss chose him 
to preside over the premiéres of several 
of his operas. Heinrich Conried once 
brought him to’ New York, but he did 
not remain, being unwilling to give up 
his pesition abroad. In 1897 he was en- 
nobled by the Austrian Emperor. He 
married, in 1875, the eminent opera sing- 
er, Clementine Schuch-Proch4zka. 


Art 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 
Lonpon, April 20. 


Seldom has a society of artists been 
more successful in throwing off the re 
sponsibilities of its name than the. In- 
ternational Society of Sculptors, Paint- 
ers, and Gravers. Having had the cour- 
age to give to sculptors the priority oth- 
er societies reserve for painters, it has 
finally established itself in the new 
Grosvenor Gallery, where no provision 
is made for the exhibition of sculpture 
and it is impossible to show more than 
a few small bronzes and marbles and 
perhaps one or two larger pieces, as this 
year, when Rodin’s Eve commands the 
centre of the first large room. The So- 
ciety, having also had the courage— 
and it required courage in England—to 
call itself International, and to be for 
several years as international as its 
name, is now as British as the Royal 
Academy, to which many of its members 
have been called, the foreigner being 
hardly less of an exception at the Gros- 
venor than at Burlington House. Nor 
has it been any more faithful to its prin- 
ciples and traditions. In the beginning 
it asserted its independence of the Acad- 
emy by allowing no Academician to be 
elected to its ranks or to remain an ac- 
tive member. Now, one Associate of the 
Academy is the vice-president—virtual- 
ly the president, since Rodin presides 
but in name—and five are on the Coun- 
cil. 


In the beginning space was found for 
earlier work that seemed to set the 
standard for the Society, and that it 
was a delight to see again in an exhibi- 
tion. This year, only three early works 
of conspicuous note are included: one 
of the interiors Alfred Stevens knew so 
well how to paint, with such beauty and 
quality in every detail of furniture and 
ornament that the figure, as in this lit- 
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tle painting, becomes almost an intru- 
sion; one of Daumier’s small, tragical- 
ly sombre versions of Don Quixote; and 
Millais’s Mrs. Heugh, painted before he 
had lost all memories of his Pre-Ra- 
phaelite training to develop into the 
popular and pleasing portrait painter, 
an amazing study of old age, full of 
character in the stern, seamed, wrinkled 
face and the folded wrinkled hands, 
full of beauty of tone in the rendering 
of the passages of white about the head 
and shoulders. The portrait, 1 believe, 
was once owned in America; it should 
not have been allowed to return to Eng- 
land, for already the small proportion 
of Millais’s work that represents him 
at his best has passed into permanent 
collections. 





Serious as are these lapses and infi- 
delities, more serious is the fact that, 
although the exhibition just opened is 
only the sixteenth to be held, it should | 
fall so far below the level of interest | 
and excellence attained during the So-| 
ciety’s first years in the spacious rooms 


at Prince’s Skating Rink, Knights: | 
bridge. In the beginning, the Interna- | 


tional, even in its British section, was | 
the most formidable rival the Academy | 


had ever been obliged to face. Now it have once achieved a success is to re-| 


is almost as oppressed by convention as 
the Academy, and, to a certain extent, 
like most other societies of artists in 
London, has degenerated into a sort of 
annex to the Academy. There is no ques- 
tion of the effect of a divided allegiance 
upon those members who have become 
Academicians. It may be that John 
Lavery sends nothing this spring be- 
cause he is reserving himself for the 
show he is to give in the same gallery 
during June and July. But if Charles 
H. Shannon restricts himself to some 
of his already-known woodcuts and to a 
study in pastel for a decorative design, 
a big, bad prig from Puvis de Cha- 
vannes; if William Orpen has only a 
weak, superficial portrait of a woman 
the critic would hardly stop to look at 
save for his name in the catalogue; if 
William Strang is so reticent as to send 
only one of his large, inanimate groups 
gathered together in a discord of shrill, 
acid color; if Anning Bell is among the 
absent, and D. Y. Cameron rather emp- 
tier than usual in a Scotch mountain- 
ous landscape—the reason is evident. 
In three more weeks the Academy 
opens, and, despite everything, the 
Academy remains, to the British public 
and the British painter, the exhibition 
of the year, for which, therefore, the 
artist with an eye to the main chance 
naturally keeps back his most impor- 
tant work. 

Other members are evidently in dan- 
ger of sacrificing themselves, not to the 
Academy which has not yet opened its 
inner doors to them, but to their own 
conventions. Here and there you will 





«come upon an artist who seeks the new 





life in his work that new problems will 
give, as, for instance, Professor Sauter, 
who, whether altogether successful or 
no, finds a new scheme of color, a new 
expression of character, in his present- 
ment of Prof. H. G. Fiedler, of Oxford, 
and, because he paints portraits, is not 
blind to the fresh loveliness of spring 
foliage out of his London windows, or 
to the solemn dignity of the Alps. Here 
and there among the few foreign exhibi- 
tors, Mancini, with his vigorous Eve and 
St. John; Breitner, with his sombre, 
tragic architecture; Frieseke, with his 
decorative fantasies; Morrice, with his 
harmonious landscapes, lend interest 
and variety to the walls. Here and there 
among the prints and drawings, the 
water-color of a Cock by Joseph Craw- 
hall; the lithographs by Joseph Pennell, 
Spencer Pryse, Copley, Kathé Kollwitz, 
Ethel Gabain; the caricatures of Dulac, 
who seems to have found himself as a 
comic draughtsman, and is genuinely 
funny in his elaborately carried 
idea of Ricketts and Shannon as a cou- 
ple of many-armed fakers; the 
tels of Henry Muhrman, strike a dis- 
tinct personal note. 


out 


pas- 


But the tendency of too many who 


peat it until they find themselves held 
fast in the chains of a formula of their 
own creation from which, apparently, 
there is no escape. 
Pryde exaggerates, by the cheapest of 
scene-painting tricks, the height of the 
architecture he paints and deepens the 
colors on his palette until he now be- 
gins to produce but parodies of him- 
self. Year by year, Charles Ricketts 
emphasizes what would once have been 
called the “literary” interest in his 
faked-up classical and Biblical legends, 
until it has become the critical fashion 
to look into them only for what the pres- 
ent criticism describes as “intellect.” 
And so it might be easy to go through 
the list. When it comes to the paint- 
ers who make the most strenuous show 
of individuality, they do so chiefly by 
sacrificing to the movements and fash- 
ions of the moment. Simon Bussy, an 
artist of some distinction when uninflu- 
enced by others, seems now to vie with 
the most decayed of the Matisse group 
when he paints a leopard against a 
vivid pink background with such an 
absence of atmosphere and detail that 
it is nothing more than one of his mild 
little sketches enlarged; or when he 
makes of his portrait of a little girl a 
flat pattern in a high key, so that it 
would tell best as an open-air advertise 
ment. George W. Lambert, in a group 
of a prize-fighter in costume, a flower 
girl, a baby, and a man in a silk hat 
and black coat, to which he gives the 
title Important People, is evidently 
vacillating between his desire to be in 
the modern Post-Impressionist mode of 
simplification and his determination to 
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force people to come to his shop, as his 
address is printed on the barrow in the 
background, and to make them talk, as 
John Collier, with his academic pop- 
ular “problem pictures,” sets them talk- 
ing every spring at the Academy. By 
whatever new name it may be disguis- 
ed, the old-fashioned ambition of a cer- 
tain type of artist to épater le bourgevis, 
continues to flourish, though the phrase 
has dwindled into a cliché. 

Perhaps more characteristic of the 
tendencies of the new generation is the 
pretended return to Pre-Raphaelitism 
of a young painter, Eric H. Kennington, 
hitherto unknown, 
is sure 
venerable cliché, 
tion. I do not mean that his tribute to 
the Pre-Raphaelites studying 
is characteristic; it rather his 
dency, shared with so many other young 


whose Costermon 


gers to prove, to use another 


the clou of the exhibi- 
by them 


is ten- 


men, to express personality by borrow- 
ing it from somebody else. Of all the 
movements of the nineteenth century, 


Pre-Raphaelitism probably had less last 
ing influence than any other. And yet 
here is an unquestionably clever young 
man starting his 
pretending to imitate the 
in their concern with detail, their love 
pure color, their pursuit 
realism. He for his 
the life about him, as the Pre-Raphael 
ites did times—Millais in the Blind 
Girl and Autumn Leaves, Holman Hunt 
in Strayed Sheep, in Found; 
above all, Ford Madox Brown in Work. 
But he does not really get them there. 
In the rendering of his Costermongers 
he has burdened his canvas with the 
minute detail which he never saw, and 
the minute treatment of it that with 
the Pre-Raphaelites passed for observa- 
tion. It happens, however, that the 
great defect of the Pre-Raphaelites was 
just the lack of that observation sup- 
posed to be their chief end as realists. 
They were too apt to see nothing but 
details, and each detail separately. Mil- 
lais could paint leaf by leaf the creepers 
covering a brick wall, never noting the 
change that each hour. of the day 
brought with it. Holman Hunt could 
camp out in the desert with his loaded 
gun in one hand and his palette in the 
other, to get the right background, and 
then turn out a Scapegoat as clean as 4 
newly washed baa-lamb. It is the same 
with their latest disciple. One of Ken- 
nington’s Costermongers, who are busy 
cooking potatoes out-of-doors, stands in 
the gutter, but his boots are spotless 
and his trousers are pure; all, presum- 
ably, have been doing hard work, but 
their hands and arms are beautifully 
clean; one girl kneels on the skirt of 
the other, but does not even ruffle it 
with her heavy weight. The observa- 
tion, the realism, when examined, sug- 
gests nothing more real than the studio 
and models painted without brains— 
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only with lots of seriousness. It is this 
sort of work, this reécho, clever often, 
laborious always, serious sometimes, but 
at the best a faint reécho, that makes 
one understand the distinguished Amer- 
ican artist who, after his first introduc- 
tion to the masterpieces of the young 
British geniuses, wanted to hurry to the 
National Gallery “to wash his eyes.” 
N. N. 
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REMARKABLE HARVEST OUT- 
LOOK. 


THE 


The Government’s “May estimate” 
last week on winter wheat—the early- 
planted which usually makes up 
two-thirds or more of the country’s to- 
tal brought forcibly into 
consideration remarkable factor 
in the financial outlook. That estimate 
was fully up to the hopeful expectations 
of the trade, and as rainfall and sun- 
shine have alternated, since the data for 
the report came in at the end of April, 
in such manner as to improve even the 
favorable outlook of a fortnight ago, the 
official of a 630,000,000-bushel 
yield was all the more readily accepted. 
This would be more than a hundred mil- 
lion bushels above the largest previous 
winter wheat crop—that of 1913. 

The forecast the Department of 
Agriculture did not take the grain trade 
or the markets by surprise. Agricultur- 
al conditions have probably never been 
better at this season. The winter wheat 
has the best promise of 
decades, on the largest 
acreage The crop is with- 
in five weeks of harvest in the extreme 
Southwest, and every additional day of 
good weather means millions of bushels 
saved to the yield. The Southwest has 
of late had more than the usual supply 
of moisture, and growing conditions are 
at present as nearly perfect as they can 
be. There is likely to be some loss here 
and from insects, but there is a 
large enough hereage more than to offset 
the average accidents and still leave a 
wholly satisfactory crop. Even west- 
ern Kansas, which is the most precari- 
ous section of the wheat belt, and which 
has not had a really good crop of wheat 
in years, has the best of promise on this 
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The Government's estimates are habit- 
what is called the 
“condition percentage” of the crop at a 
given date—that is to say, its relation 
to a perfect growth, as compared with 
the crops in a group of preceding years. 
The condition assigned last week was 
the highest May condition since 
that of the great winter wheat crop of 
1891, and the third highest condition 
ever reported in the grain trade's his- 
Not only ts the total of planted 
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acreage abandoned during the winter 
season the smallest of any but one of 
the past fifteen years, but the larger 
part of the past season’s loss was in 
States where the usual yield of wheat 
is small. Kansas has the promise of a 
132,000,000-bushel crop, the greatest ever 
known, and 40,000,600 bushels over the 
maximum yield of 1912. For the four 
States west of the Missouri River—Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas— 
the indicated yield is 246,000,000 bush- 
els, or 71,500,000 more than was harvest- 
ed last year. 

The four leading “soft-winter-wheat 
States”—Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio—can claim, on the basis of the esti- 
mate, 176,000,000 bushels, or 20,000,000 
over last year’s harvest. With the pres- 
ent outlook, the country can lose 107,- 
000,000 bushels between now and har- 
vest, and still leave as much as was 
harvested last year. On the basis of 
the average marketing, there would be 
378,000,000 bushels to be marketed, of 
which the railways will get the great- 
er part, or a very much larger aggregate 
than ever before. 

The later-planted or “spring wheat 
crop,” is not yet far enough advanced 
to admit of safe prediction. It has not 
been as remarkably favored as the early 
wheat by the season’s weather, but it 
has met no serious setback. Since pres- 
ent promise for the winter wheat yield 
is undoubtedly better than the Govern- 
ment’s forecast of 630,000,000 bushels as 
of April 30, and since the average spring 
wheat yield of the past five years (which 
included one partial failure) has been 
245,000,000 bushels, the grain trade per- 
sists in asserting that a 900,000,000-bush- 
el wheat crop this year is at least a 
reasonable possibility. Last year’s yield 
was 763,000,000, exceeding all previous 
harvests, and the largest wheat crop 
raised in the five years 1907 to 1911 in- 
clusive was 683,000,000. 

The Stock Exchange made practically 
no response to the high crop estimate— 
a fact which attracted wide attention 
and inspired some misgiving. But its at- 
titude, and the continued absence of re- 
vival in general trade, need not blind 
any one to the necessary significance of 
that news. Waiving entirely such ques- 
tions as doubt over the political devel- 
opments of the day, or over “rate deci- 
sions,” or over Mexico, there are a few 
obvious inferences to be 
drawn. We have not yet reached har- 
vest time; even the early wheat crop 
cannot yet be measured with absolute 
assurance. But in that one important 
crop, we are long past the possibility of 
harvest failure. 


perfectly 


Only a most unusual combination of 
adverse circumstances can prevent the 
maturing of the largest winter wheat 
crop in our history. When it is borne 
in mind that a bountiful harvest is the 
one certain tangible addition to a na- 





tion’s wealth, and the one infallible 
source of an expanded foreign trade, and 
when it is also remembered that the 
produce of the farms must be carried to 
market, and that therefore quantity, and 
not price, determines the direct profits 
of the railways from the harvests, it is 
superfluous to ask what the present 
promise of the crops ought to mean to 
general prosperity. 

There have been years when “bumper 
harvests” have served only to avert or 
temporarily postpone a formidable in- 
dustrial reaction; that was true of the 
great crop seasons 1906 and 1891. But 
those were yeafs in which bank credits 
and trade engagements had been pre- 
viously brought to a scale of precarious 
inflation, which is precisely the reverse 
of the conditions which prevail to-day. 
Furthermore, even on those occasions 
the influence of the crops on the gener- 
al situation, though only temporary, 
was powerful enough to shape the finan- 
cial history of the year. 

This is so unvarying a lesson of our 
past industrial history that any one who 
ignores its natural bearing on the fu- 
ture history of the present year is likely 
to miss his calculation. He may assume 
that a blight will fall on the growing 
crops in June or July; that we shall be 
plunged in war by midsummer; that 
Congress will run wild in anti-corpora- 
tion activities, and that some great 
catastrophe will occur in the foreign 
credit markets. But these are assump- 
tions, for which there has been quite as 
much warrant, at this time in half a 
dozen recent years, as there is to-day. 
That being so, it is not altogether un- 
reasonable to accept the actual news 
from the grain country as having at 
least equal significance, in its relation 
to the future, with the action or inaction 
of prices on the Stock Exchange. 
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This 
Letter 
Suggests 


the thought that you 
may wish to name a 
deserving student. The 
Nation is prepared to 
offer an exceptional 
proposition to College 
Students 
“working their way” 
through college. If 


who are 


you will clip and send 
the blank below to- 
day, you will help the 
student and favor the 
Nation. 
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The Nation, +; 
20 Vesey Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I was interested in receiving a let- 
ter from your circulation department, 
for I have thought for a long time 
that a paper as useful as the Nation 
is should reach the hands of a much 
larger number of subscribers. 

In these days of radical tendencies 
the influence of your paper ought 
to be extended, and it seems to me 
that if an effort could be made to 
put it before young men, it might 
have a decided influence on their 
opinions and later lives. I know that 
in my own case it seriously influenc- 
ed me, and I believe would many 
others. 

In this connection a method of in- 
creasing the circulation of the paper | 
recently was brought to my atten- 
tion, and it occurred to me it might 
be one which you would care to con- 
sider. 

I received a call a short time ago 
from a young man who was working 
his way through college, and who 
was obtaining subscriptions to 
Inquiry developed the fact that he 
was a student in good standing and 
worthy of support, and when he told 
me that he had been able to pay his 
expenses through Yale by this means 
and that a number of other men were 
doing the same thing successfully in 
different parts of the country, I was 
much interested. 

You are probably quite familiar 
with this method, but it seems to me 
if students were selected in various 
universities, and strong efforts were 
made to get subscriptions to the 
Nation from young men who are 
about to enter life, it might not only 
extend your circulation, but influ- 
ence a large body of men in the 
right direction. 
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